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THE STAFF OF LIFE IN DIPLOMACY AND POLITICS DURING THE EARLY 
EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES! 


THOMAS P. MARTIN 


Division of Manuscripts 
Library of Congress 


“First comes the ‘staff of life’. Thus began 
the leading editorial of the London Times of 
April 21, 1854. Great Britain and France had 
been at war with Russia a little over three weeks, 
and their fleets were gathering in the Near East 
for a stroke at the Russians in the neighborhood 
of Odessa. It was the center of a large grain 
trade and dominated that of the lower Danube 
Valley. Historians are learning that the grain 
trade of that part of the world was important in 
the origin and cause of the Crimean War.? 

The grain trade of the Danubian region appar- 
ently had a strategic value to the British, if not 
tothe French. Since the repeal of the corn laws, 
the United States had risen in British grain mar- 
kets to a position of equality with Russia—the 
two were the largest contributors—and was begin- 


ning to gain the upper hand;* while Canada, a 


vitally interested and potentially important 
British colonial source, desired to be put on some- 
thing like equal terms with the United States by 


means of a reciprocity treaty.‘ Under such a 


1 This article is a revision of a paper of the same title 
which was read at the annual] meeting of the Agricul- 
tural History Society, Washington, D. C., June 4, 
1940. 

The author is indebted to the Editor of Agricultural 
History and to Dr. Guy Stanton Ford among others 
for suggestions regarding form. New ideas and inter- 
pretations are the author’s own. The Library of Con- 
gress is not responsible for the article. 

*Vernon J. Puryear, England, Russia, and the Straits 
Question, 1844-1856, passim (1931), developed the 
thesis. Harold Temperley, in his articles on Stratford 
de Redcliffe, in the English Historical Review, 48:601- 
621 (1933), 49:265-298, 657-672 (1934), challenged 
Puryear’s interpretation of diplomatic documents but 
did not deny the influence of the grain trade. See also 
Puryear, International Economics and Diplomacy in the 
Near East (1935). 

*See the three paragraphs devoted incidentally to 
this subject, in Thomas P. Martin, “Conflicting Cotton 
Interests at Home and Abroad, 1848-1857,” in Journal 
of Southern History, 7:187-190 (May 1941). 

‘For documentary background and review of nego- 
tiations regarding the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 


treaty, much of the Canadian grain would be ex- 
ported through United States ports, and the 
British Government hesitated to make it. Con- 
sequently, Lord Elgin, the Governor General of 
Canada, had been in England since December 
1852, pressing the matter. 

There was, of course, no question of the im- 
portance of American grain to an England faced 
with Russian aggression on the provinces of the 
lower Danube. Yet the Times continued its 
leader as follows: 


During the seven years since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, “we have annually consumed on the average 
nearly ten million quarters of foreign grain, nearly 
half of them wheat, and, with the exception of the first 
year and the last of the series, at a much cheaper rate 
than would have been possible under the Corn Laws 
.... The food of the whole population has been increased 
by more than a quarter.... About fourteen millions 
of our people have been put on full rations of bread, 
whom the Corn Laws had condemned to be half fed.” 
The nation is therefore better prepared for war than it 
otherwise would have been. ‘We have better social 
relations at home, better political abroad, ...and the 
certainty of our market will always draw hither the 
produce of the whole world.... Free trade will give us 
the best market in peace and the best commissariat 
in war, and what is more important, a better persuasive 
to the restoration of peace. 


No hint was there of British dependence on 
American farms for food, but a strong one that 
British market attraction would bring in the 
American grain without fail and induce the Rus- 
sians to make an early peace. In this the Times 
was characteristically discreet and following an 
obvious policy which the private letters of its 
owners and editors might specifically reveal. 
Such circumstances and procedures suggest, there- 
fore, that the whole story of diplomatic negotia- 
tions is not to be found in the notes exchanged and 


of 1854, see Hunter Miller, Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts of the United States of America, 6:674-698 
(in press, 1942). See also Donald C. Masters, The 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, p. 1-64 (1937). 
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in the newspapers or other organs in official con- 
fidence, that collateral sources should be searched 
for other factors, internal, economic, domestic 
(what one will), and that it is perilous to arrive 
at negative conclusions on the basis of no evidence 
—the evidence may be found in unexpected places. 
Unmentioned factors often make the treaties that 
statesmen sign with none-too-ready pens and even 
paradoxically give rise to the reluctance which in 
the end they overcome.® 

In reviewing the American scene, it may be 
noted that the agricultural position of the United 
States—for about three decades the chief pro- 
ducer of raw cotton and for two a rising competitor 
in the export of foodstuffs,* not to mention tobacco, 
timber, etc.—had made the Yankees adept in the 
study of foreign markets. They could skillfully 
gauge the dependence of foreign consumers upon 
them for their stocks in trade, they formed asso- 
ciations or combinations with a success which at 
times incensed the British, and they watched 
foreign political and diplomatic trends with 
accuracy and shrewdness that arouse admiration 
today. For example, a writer in the Democratic 
Review for May 1852 remarked that the British 
Conservative party, recently returned to power, 
might restore protection (the corn laws) and ad- 
vocated a vigorous American foreign policy to 
prevent it.?/ The next year, the Columbus, Ohio, 
Statesman declared defiantly that “‘not all the laws 
under heaven can prevent this great West from 
becoming to the Old World what Sicily was to 
Rome—the grand granary.”® But Stephen A. 
Douglas was already confident, in 1851, that the 
time was not far distant “‘when we shall be able to 
regulate the prices of grain, provisions and cotton” 
and that “we shall hold them as bonds and se- 


5See Frederick Merk, “The British Corn Crisis 
of 1845-46 and the Oregon Treaty,” Agricultural 
History, 8:95-123 (1934); Thomas P. Martin, “Cotton 
and Wheat in Anglo-American Trade and Politics, 
1846-1852,” Journal of Southern History, 1:293-319 
(1935); and, for recent times, James Bryce, Jnterna- 
tional Relations, ch. 4 (1922); DeWitt C. Pool, The 
Conduct of Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic 
Conditions, 1-40 (1924); and the articles on “Raw 
materials and Their Effect Upon International Rela- 
tions,” in International Conciliation, No. 226 (January 
1927). 

6 See Martin, “Cotton and Wheat... 1846-1852.” 

7 Democratic Review (New York), edited at this time 
by George N. Sanders, 30:401-425. 

8 Quoted in the Washington Union, Apr. 30, 1853. 


curities by which we will compel the Governments 
of Europe to keep the peace.’’ 

There were indeed frictions in Anglo-American 
relations which might threaten the peace, when 
Douglas spoke, and they had become rather 
worse. Together with the French under Louis 
Napoleon, the British were opposing American 
interests in Cuba, which were felt in the West as 
well as in the South, and accordingly in July 1852, 
the United States was asked to sign a tripartite 
treaty renouncing intention to possess the island." 
They had deprived New England fishermen of 
time-honored privileges along the Northeastern 
Coast and had dispatched without previous notice 
to the United States certain naval units to enforce 
the restriction." In Central America, they had 
erected a crown colony in the Honduran Bay 
Islands in flagrant disregard of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the letter and spirit of the Clayton- 


®Stephen A. Douglas’s address at the New York 
State Fair at Rochester, in the Rochester Democrat, 
Sept. 20, 1851; and a summary of Douglas’s address at 
a fair in Baltimore, in the Baltimore Sun, Oct. 25, 
1851. 

10 The tripartite treaty proposal was authorized in 
Malmesbury to Crampton, No. 34, Apr. 8, 1852, F. 0. 
115/120. Pressed by antislavery leaders, the British 
Government had been “desirous of giving full and en- 
tire effect to the Laws passed in this country for the 
Abolition of the Traffic in Slaves”; and it especially 
commanded Crampton “that you will use your utmost 
endeavours to discover all Slave Trade Undertakings 
which may be set on foot within the Territories of the 
United States.” Granville to Crampton, No. 13, Jan. 
23, 1853, ibid. It was partly for this reason that Cuba, 
important in the slave trade and slavery, was to be 
kept out of American hands. 

The market interest of the West in Cuba was men- 
tioned in the Democratic Review, 31:437; in the Chicago 
Daily Democrat, Sept. 20 and Oct. 2, 1852 (Douglas 
and Cass were alleged to favor “annexation North and 
South—Canada and Cuba”); and in Thomas P. Ket- 
tell’s commercial article in the Washington Union, 
Oct. 16, 1852. 

1 The Washington Union, July 21, 1852, remarked 
that “this sudden appearance of armed vessels on our 
coast to carry out a particular construction of a treaty 
...has a summary and high-handed look about it, 
which the American people will hardly regard with 
complacency.” President Fillmore later announced 
in his annual message on Dec. 6, 1852 that “satisfactory 
explanations” had been given. 32 Congress, 2 sess., 
Senate Executive Documents, 1 (1):3. 
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Bulwer Treaty. In short the Derby Govern- 
ment of Great Britain was an aggressor in the 
Western Hemisphere, and though it should have 
known that resentment was rising in the United 
States, in a presidential election campaign year, 
with a probability that the Democrats in opposi- 
tion would win,” it persisted to the limits of 
American tolerance. When the Democrats did 
win in November, the Whigs, eager to improve 
their record in foreign affairs before March 4, 
turned valiantly upon their tormentors and re- 
jected the tripartite treaty proposal in such terms 
as may have hastened the fall of the Derby Gov- 
ernment." 

Many Americans had, however, already noted 
portents of change in Great Britain—the recur- 


2See Henry Barrett Learned, “William Learned 
Marcy,” in S. F. Bemis, ed., American Secretaries of 
State, 6:218 (1928). 

13 Lord Granville had instructed Crampton, No. 13, 
Jan. 23, 1852, F. O. 115/120, to “make it your study 
to obtain the best information as to the state and pro- 
ceedings of all the Departments of the Government of 
the United States; to ascertain the disposition, in- 
terests, and political sentiments of the President and 
the leading Members of the Government and Congress, 
and especially of the Ministers of State; to form an 
estimate of their respective views, abilities, and power, 
and of the degree of influence which each of them either 
possesses, or is likely to possess, in the United States.” 

1432 Congress, 2 sess., Senate Executive Documents, 
3 (13):15-23. See also Foster Stearns, “Edward 
Everett,” in S. F. Bemis, ed., American Secretaries of 
State, 6:128-133 (1928); Amos Aschbach Ettinger, The 
Mission to Spain of Pierre Soulé, 1853-55, p. 86 (1932). 
Walewski informed Drouyn de Lhuys that Malmes- 
bury favored an immediate declaration that Great 
Britain and France would not permit the United States 
to take Cuba. To this Drouyn de Lhuys assented, 
but the Cabinet crisis in London put a stop to the 
move. Lord John Russell took up the cudgel in a note 
of Feb. 16, 1853, F. O. 115/120. See n. 37 below. 

% The Cleveland Daily True Democrat, July 28, 
1852, for example, mentioned news of British elections 
and hoped that the “Tories” would lose. See W.P.A., 
Annals of Cleveland, Newspaper Digest, 1852, p. 123. 
The London Times, July 6, 1852, had declared that 
“the primary question for the United States in this 
election, as it is for ourselves in the electoral contests 
of this week, is the national sanction and inviolable 
establishment of the principles of free trade .... The 
triumph of the candidate of the Democratic party, 
brought forward by the men of the South, will secure, 
probably forever, the ascendancy of Liberal com- 
mercial principles.” 


rence of bad weather and poor harvest prospects, 
the adverse reactions to protectionist propaganda 
attempting to make capital out of British de- 
pendence upon such potential enemies as Russia 
and the United States for food, the stirring 
counter-campaign of the pacific free traders who 
charged that the Government was needlessly 
stirring resentments abroad,!” and the wiping out 
of the Government majority in the House of 
Commons by the elections. Presently change 
occurred. When Parliament met again, the 
Government had to yield to free trader demand for 
a definite renunciation of protection as a policy. 
Before the end of December, it resigned. In 
January, Edward Everett, who as the successor 
of the late Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, 
had written the rejection of the tripartite treaty 
proposal, opened a friendly private correspondence 
with Lord Aberdeen, the head of the new Coalition 
Government in Great Britain, and suggested ways 
and means for an early settlement of the fishery 
and reciprocity questions together.!* 

16 See Martin, “Conflicting Cotton Interests... ,” 
188-190. 

17 Aberdeen Papers, Selections (privately printed), 
Part 3 (1850-1860), 326-329, 331 f., 338 f., 347; E. 
Jones Parry, ed., Correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and 
Princess Lieven, 2:634 (1939); and London Economist, 
Aug. 7, 14, and 21, 1852. The London Times, July 16 
and 21, 1852, reported a strong popular preference for 
Free Trade. 

18 The two men wrote to each other about the same 
time. See Everett to Aberdeen, Jan. 10, and Aber- 
deen to Everett, Jan. 13, 1853, in Aberdeen Papers, 
Selections, 1852-1855, p. 14-15, and in the Everett 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, respectively. 
Here, it may be remarked, are two good examples of 
mid-nineteenth century statesmen with a predilection 
for collateral private correspondence and possessed 
with international ideas in much the same way as were 
free traders and antislavery people. See Thomas P. 
Martin, “Some International Aspects of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement, 1818-1823,” Journal of Economic 
and Business History, 1:137-148 (1928), “The Upper 
Mississippi Valley in Anglo-American Anti-Slavery and 
Free Trade Relations, 1837-1842,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 15:204-220 (1928), and ‘Free Trade 
and the Oregon Question, 1842-1846,” Facts and Fac- 
tors in Economic History; Articles by Former Students 
of Edwin Francis Gay, 470-491 (1932). Also, Everett’s 
letter to Lord John Russell, Dec. 28, 1845, published 
by Frederick Merk, in American Historical Review, 
37 :656-657 (1932); and Merk’s excellent summary 
statement of British business and free-trade inter- 
nationalism, ibid., 40:41-42 (1934). 
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Meanwhile, the victorious Democrats rapidly 
took matters into theirown hands. They directed 
attention in Congress to the larger national-also- 
southern interests in Central America, where the 
inter-ocean highways would have to be built, and 
they condemned recent British activities in the 
Honduran Bay Islands as “colonization” in North 
America contrary to the Monroe Doctrine.!® 
The Washington Union, generally regarded as the 
leading Democratic organ, was “by no means dis- 
posed to deny” that Lord Aberdeen, and possibly 
Lord Clarendon, who within a few weeks had suc- 
ceeded Lord John Russell at the Foreign Office, 
were “favorably inclined to that policy of peace 
with the United States upon which so many of the 
vital interests of Great Britain manifestly depend,”’ 
but it would be on its guard. Meanwhile, it 
urged the appointment of William L. Marcy of 
New York to the office of Secretary of State.?° 
The Democracy, in short, threw out many indica- 
tions of a firm foreign policy which, however, 
might be tempered by compromise, especially if 
it were met in a spirit of give and take. 

A dispatch of January 19, 1853, from Lord John 
Russell to Crampton, British Minister in Washing- 
ton, indicated a willingness to make a liberal ad- 
justment of the Mosquito question, which was 
much less difficult than that of the Honduran Bay 
Islands—on the assumption that the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty had cleared the way for the con- 
struction of an inter-ocean highway ‘“‘for the benefit 
of the whole world”—a move which may have 
prompted the Union’s cautious remark of Febru- 
ary 3, mentioned above.” In any case, the mat- 


Meanwhile Everett and Crampton had provisionally 
agreed upon a draft treaty of six articles, but Lord 
John Russell’s revision of this draft required legislation 
which could not pass Congress before the end of the 
session on March 4, 1853. See Miller, Treaties, 688- 
698. 

19See Senator Lewis Cass’s Resolution of Jan. 4, 
adopted Jan. 27, 1853, Congressional Globe, 26:199, 
237-238, 259, 265-272, 279, 330 (text of speeches in 
Appendix, 27:414-418). 

20 Washington Union, Feb. 3, 1853. For early evi- 
dence of the Union’s interest in Marcy’s candidacy for 
the post, see the issue of Nov. 4, 1852, and C. Eames to 
Marcy, same date, in William L. Marcy Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress. See also Marcy to Bancroft, Oct. 20, 
1852, in George Bancroft Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

21In a note on “Mosquito,” dated Jan. 12 [sic.], 
1853, found in F. O. 5/561, Lord John had declared, 


ter rested until March 4, when President Pierce 
delivered his inaugural address. 


II 


The new President’s first manifesto breathed a 
tone of defiance to foreign powers strongly remi- 
niscent of the James K. Polk declaration of March 
4, 1845. The acquisition of certain possessions 
was “eminently important for our protection” 
(the slaveholders’ argument with reference to 
Cuba); “upon every sea and on every soil where 
our enterprise may rightfully seek the protection 
of our flag American citizenship” was to be “an 
inviolable panoply of American rights”; and “the 
idea of interference or colonization on this side 
of the ocean by any foreign power beyond present 
jurisdiction” was rejected as “utterly inadmis- 
sible,” a phrase which sounded like Polk’s “clear 
and unquestionable.” 

Lord Aberdeen and his Government gave no 
public response to Pierce’s address, as Sir Robert 
Peel did to Polk’s in 1845. The British press, 
inspired or not, indulged in caustic comment and 
in prediction that time would soften the new Presi- 
dent’s attitude. The London Morning Chronicle 
observed reassuringly that Pierce had ‘“‘just satis- 
fied the exigencies of his situation, and no more” 
and that “‘we do not object to his Monroe Doctrine. 
We have it in the Near East.’’* Turkey, further 
disturbed by the Russian menace, was at that 
moment, so it was said, requesting the transfer 
of the British Mediterranean squadron to the 
waters of the Archipelago.** It was a time for the 


“This sham ought not to be allowed to go on any longer. 
It is very desirable to close the matter while Everett 
is Secretary of State.” For the dispatch of Jan. 19, 
mentioned in the text above, see No. 6, in F. O. 115/128. 
The assumption quoted is from No. 7, “confidential,” 
same date, ibid. This was to be read to Everett, “and 
a copy given, if he wishes, for the President.” In it, 
Lord John expressed the view that the vast and fertile 
region ought no longer to be allowed to lie awaste and 
gave a masterful statement of the British Whig com- 
mercial view. Free trade and the development of 
markets were the things that mattered. 

2 There is no satisfactory account of the drafting of 
Pierce’s inaugural address, but see James Ford Rhodes, 
History, I, ch. 5; and Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce, 
233, 235, 276 (1931). 

23 Mar. 22, 1853, quoted in Washington Union, Apr. 
8, 1853. 

24 See Lord Stanley’s question, in Hansard’s Debates 
(ser. 3), 125:450; and British newspapers of Mar. 22, 
1853. 
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British to be cautious, especially since they were 
not yet certain of the friendship of France. There- 
fore, while British businessmen made special 
efforts to conciliate the French,* the government 
quietly instructed Crampton at Washington not 
to press the matter of the Northeastern Fisheries ;** 
and John Bright advised Joseph Sturge that the 
British antislavery program with reference to 
slavery in the United States, which Sturge was 
energetically promoting, had better be dropped.*’ 
A few days later, Crampton was warned not to 
attempt to aid in the proposed extension of ex- 
tradition to fugitive slaves in Canada. ‘Demands 
for their surrender might give rise to questions 
between the people and the Governments of the 
two Countries, which it ought to be the studious 
endeavour of each to avoid.’”8 

The new administration did indeed set on foot 
conspicuous and vigorous movements against 
British actions in Central America and along the 
northeastern fishery coasts during the summer and 
spring of 1853. Captain Hollins’ recent action 
in landing a naval force from the Cyane and cap- 
turing Greytown to punish disorder there was 
supported and reinforced by language quoted from 
the inaugural address ordering him to protect 
American citizens there in the exercise of their 
rights; Senator Borland was sent to Nicaragua 
to secure the cooperation of that country in put- 
ting an end to the British protectorate over the 
Mosquito Indians; and preparations were made 
to match the British naval force recently aug- 


%London Daily News, Mar. 24, 1853 (‘Pacific 
Declaration of the Merchants and Bankers of London 
Towards France”), quoted in Washington Union, 
Apr. 14, 1853. See, also, the numerous “peace ad- 
vertisements” which appeared in British newspapers 
of Mar. 29, 1853. 

% Clarendon to Crampton, No. 12, Apr. 1, 1853, 
F. O. 115/128. 

27 John Bright to Joseph Sturge, Apr. 18, 1853, in 
Sturge Papers, Birmingham, England, by the kind 
permission of Sturge’s son, Joseph Sturge. Bright 
was declining an invitation to attend a meeting and 
was explaining that he was “not quite prepared to join 
in proceedings in this Country with regard to a great 
evil existing in another Country, out of which may 
grow political hostilities leading to great mischief... . 
I doubt extremely if our ultimate objects are advanced 
by creating an ill feeling between America and Eng- 
land.” 

*8 Clarendon to Crampton, No. 16, Apr. 22, 1853, 
F, O. 115/128. 


mented in the Northeast.2® But during the 
months of May, June, and July, as British pres- 
sures and provocations ceased, a resurgence of 
the economic interests of the American sections 
and nation came to the fore. News of poor har- 
vest prospects in Great Britain and Western 
Europe and of approaching war in the Near East 
caused prices of wheat, flour, and provision to rise 
fairly steadily throughout the North and the 
West,*° while British demand for raw cotton 
prevented any serious decline in the prices of the 
southern staple. American business generally 
got on the way to a boom, and the Administration 
began to hear complaints early in July against its 
alleged inaction or neglect of the fishery and reci- 
procity questions.*! 

On July 11, the President and certain members 
of his Cabinet made a leisurely trip to New York 
through Baltimore and Philadelphia to open the 
World’s Fair of that year and thus exposed them- 
selves to additional intimate impressions of the 
business interests and prospects of those com- 
mercial centers and the northern and western 
sections which they served. Colonel Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi, Pierce’s Secretary of War, 
apparently reflected the favorable response of the 
administration at the banquet tendered the Presi- 
dent in New York by making what was widely 
acclaimed (and condemned by Whigs) as a “free 
trade speech.” Next followed an encouraging 


29 See Nichols, Pierce, 259-270, 325-330; and William 
Barrett Learned, “‘William Learned Marcy,” in S. F. 
Bemis, ed., American Secretaries of State, 6:146 (1926). 

30See United States Economist (n.s.), 3:102, 120, 
157, 175, 237 (May 28, June 4, 18, 25, July 23, 1853); 
and Washington Union, July 19, 1853. 

31 See Claude M. Fuess, Caleb Cushing, 2: 138 (1923); 
“Commercial Chronicle and Review,” Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine, 28: 719-725 (June 1853); United 
States Economist, cited above; and Washington Union, 
July 6, 1853. 

8% The New York Times, July 18, 1853, commented 
as follows: “Gen. Davis and the French Minister were 
clearly right in declaring that the best possible means 
of preventing war, is to multiply the commercial rela- 
tions of the different countries of the earth....So 
long as England could produce upon her own soil food 
for her own people, manufacture her own goods and 
provide within herself the raw material, it would be 
comparatively easy for her to wage hostilities against 
other nations. But now that she has opened her ports 
to the products of other lands,—now that her millions 
of workmen look to the United States for the Cotton 
they use, and in part for the grain they consume, as 
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stream of “bad” news, estimates, reports, and 
commercial letters regarding harvests abroad and 
demands for American produce, which together 
with occasional announcements that Secretary of 
the Treasury Guthrie was at work on a project to 
revise the tariff downward further stimulated 
business and pacific public opinion.** In Sep- 
tember especially there was much optimistic 
speculation regarding British needs for American 
breadstuffs, while the dry-goods markets of the 
eastern cities were crowded as never before with 
traders from “the interior.’”” Indeed, American 
business became so good that the hard-pressed 
New England cotton manufacturers, who had 
suffered severely and had been alarmed by the 
coarse goods competition of southern cotton 
The new 
east-west American railways, hard pressed for 


manufacturers, began to feel relief.* 


funds, increased their earnings during the month 


well as a market for the goods they make, war with 
this country becomes entirely another thing .... No 
ministry at this day which should menace the people 
of England with the calamities of a war with the 
United States...could maintain itself a month. 
Neither the Fisheries, nor Cuban, nor Canada, will 
ever occasion war between England and America. 
The interests of England forbid it....” Cf. the 
following from Francis B. Sayre, The Way Forward: 
The American Trade Agreements Program, ix (1939): 
“No great industrial nation today is or can possibly 
be economically independent. Economic self-suffi- 
ciency is a policy of retrogression and runs counter to 
the entire course of civilization’s advance.” 

33 See United States Economist, Aug. 13, 27, Sept. 
10, 17, 24, Oct. 29, and Nov. 12, 19, 1853; Baring 
Brothers and Co. to their American correspondents: 
Aug. 19 (to James G. King and Sons, New York: to 
Oelrich and Sherman; to Grinnell, Minturn and Com- 
pany and to others,—The demand here for gold to pay 
for corn stops investment in American railway bonds; 
and the railways will force your money up, “unless you 
can supply a very large quantity of flour to keep your 
exchanges right.”’) Sept. 16, 17, 20, Nov. 18, and Dec. 
9, 1853 (copies), Baring Papers, Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

34 See “Tariff” in United States Economist, Oct. 1, 
1853; London Economist, Oct. 15, 1853 (referring to 
Secretary of the Treasury Guthrie’s Circular of Sept. 
20, 1853, on the working of the Tariff of 1846); and 
article by “American Correspondent,” dated Sept. 27, 
1853, in London Times. 

% United States Economist, Sept. 24, 1853, citing New 
York Courier and Enquirer, Sept. 10 and 17, 1853. 


of September by an estimated 45 percent. Cop. 
sequently, the efforts of the Democratic press, 
led by the Washington Union, to keep up anti. 
British agitation on the subjects of Cuba and 
slavery,37 were discouragingly ignored. What 
businessmen of the North had better reason to 
oppose at the time was the extension of the market. 
blighting institution of slavery into the West 

Whether Pierce and Marcy, presumably aware 
that the commercial, farming and fishing interests 
of the North and West were changing their early 
tone and policy, were duly cautious about letting 
the British see too soon the directions they were 
actually taking may be a question. At first, while 
Pierce was listening to James Buchanan’s insistence 
that all questions between the two nations be 
hung together in an effort to force Great Britain 
to withdraw entirely from Central American and 
Mosquito affairs,** Marcy had held out against the 
efforts of Lord Clarendon,*® who had succeeded 
Lord John Russell, to reopen fishery and reciproc- 
ity negotiations" and to secure a settlement of the 


36 Grinnell, Minturn and Co. to Baring Brothers and 
Co., Sept. 3, and Oct. 5, 1853, Baring Papers; and 
United States Economist, Oct. 29, 1853. 

37 The Union could claim justification. Lord John 
Russell’s note of Feb. 16, 1853, F. O. 115/120, was 
delivered along with a similar one from France to 
Marcy, Apr. 16 (Marcy to Everett, private and con- 
fidential, Apr. 19, 1853, Everett Papers). Of this the 
Union probably was not uninformed. News from Lon- 
don in the Union, Apr. 22, 1853, mentioned notice of a 
call in Parliament, Apr. 11, 1853, for correspondence 
relating to “annexation of Cuba.” The return on the 
call was, however, delayed four months. See, also, 
the Union, June 24, 28, July 8, 26, 29 (farewell to 
Soulé), Aug. 23, 1853, and n. 56 below. 

38 Martin, “Conflicting Cotton Interests at Home 
and Abroad,” 185-187. 

39 See correspondence between Buchanan and Pierce, 
June 11-July 2, 1853, and a memorandum by Buch- 
anan, written about July 12, 1853, in James Buchanan, 
Works, ed. by John Bassett Moore, 9:1-20. Buchanan 
had been slated to go as Minister to St. James. 

40 See Herbert Maxwell’s Life and Letters of George 
William Frederick Fourth Earl of Clarendon (1913). 
This work contains no reference to any of Clarendon’s 
negotiations with the United States but quotes a 
letter from Clarendon to Lady Grenville, May 25, 
1842, regarding Ashburton’s mission to the United 
States, in which Clarendon complained that the Amer- 
ican elements consisted of “petulance, conceit, reck- 
lessness and dishonesty.” 

41 Miller, Treaties, 698-699; and Masters, Reciprocily 
Treaty, 46-47. 
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.| Mosquito and Central American questions.* But 


as the summer wore on and leaks appeared in the 
press to the effect that Buchanan would not have 
his way Marcy displayed so much interest in 
fisheries and reciprocity,“ while American fisher- 
men were reported to be arming,“ that it became 
Lord Clarendon’s turn to hold out.® 

As the anti-British tension in Washington re- 
laxed, Buchanan found himself obliged to go 
(much against his wishes, apparently)“ as Minister 
to St. James with what may well have seemed to 
him an empty instruction “‘to induce Great Britain 
to withdraw from all control over the territories 
and islands of Central America, and, if possible, 
over the Belize also.” The Administration had 
decided to keep the fishery and reciprocity nego- 
tiations in Washington and in its own hands.** 


#R. J. Ingersoll to March, No. 34, Apr. 22, 1853, 
received May 6, State Department, Great Britain, 
vol. 64, recounted British anxieties with reference to 
the fisheries and Central American questions; Claren- 
don to Crampton, No. 20 and 21, Apr. 29, 1853, F. O. 
115/129, related to Mosquito, Captain Hollins and 
Central American affairs and instructed Crampton to 
press for “speedy” settlement. See, also, Clarendon 
to Crampton, No. 36, May 27, 1853, ibid. Marcy to 
Ingersoll, June 9, 1853, State Department, Notes, 
Ser. 2, vol. 4. 

*%C. C. Tansill, The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854, p. 61-63 (1922). 

“ Miller, Treaties, 699. 

* Clarendon to Crampton, No. 30, May 20, 1853, 
F. O. 115/129; Ingersoll to Marcy, No. 41, June 10, 
1853, State Department, Great Britain, vol. 64 (the 
Duke of Newcastle, Colonial Secretary, mentioned 
“the tendency of the late American Administration 
... to separate the questions from each other and to 
form a distinct treaty for each’’); Clarendon to Cramp- 
ton, No. 64, July 22, 1853, F. O. 115/129 (cannot yield 
to Marcy’s interpretation of the term “Bay”); same 
to same, No. 73, Aug. 16, 1853, ibid. (Marcy’s 
language relative to the fisheries highly satisfactory). 

For interesting byplay correspondence, see Marcy 
to Everett, private and confidential, July 12, 1853, 
Everett Papers: ‘My old friend Buck is huffy—he says 
he won’t make a visit to John Bull—I think he will .... 
If he ever meant to go he can assign no sufficient cause 
for changing his purpose.” Everett replied on July 15 
that “the country at large had much rather you would 
keep it [the fisheries and reciprocity negotiation] in 


your own hands. I beg you would do so.” Copy in 
Everett Papers. 

4? Marcy to Buchanan, No. 2, July 2, 1853, State 
Department, Instructions, vol. 5. 

48 See Nichols, Pierce, 256-257, 263-264, 282, 284. 


Buchanan, however, was not the man to give 
the game away. His vigorous outspoken asser- 
tions upon arriving in England on August 19 that 
“the unsettled questions between Great Britain & 
the United States, judged alone by the value of the 
material interests involved, are not worth six 
months’ suspension of the trade between the two 
countries,’’*® supplemented by reminders of British 
dependence upon the United States for wheat and 
cotton, have made him an unusually interesting 
mid-nineteenth century diplomat.*° 


By this time, if not considerably earlier, the 
British had begun to look carefully at President 
Pierce’s appointments and other indications of 
policy. The most important places in the Cabi- 
net he had filled with men of the North and West. 
Only James C. Dobbin of North Carolina, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Secretary of War, were of the South. James 
Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, was a Ken- 
tucky man, western as well as southern; while 
William L. Marcy, Secretary of State, was a New 
England born, Up-State New Yorker who repre- 
sented powerful agricultural, flour-milling, and 


49 See Buchanan to John Poole, of Lloyd’s, Aug. 29, 
1853, and same to William Brown, Sept. 5, 1853, in 
Buchanan, Works, 9:39-46. For examples of edi- 
torial comments on these utterances, see London Press, 
Sept. 24 and Oct. 1, 1853. 

5° Until recently some historians have preferred to 
ignore “realistic” influences in diplomacy, while other 
writers have taken some pains to point them out. See 
James Bryce, International Relations, ch. 4 (1922); 
DeWitt C. Pool, The Conduct of Foreign Relations under 
Modern Democratic Conditions, 1-40 (1924); Samuel 
Flagg Bemis and Grace Gardner Griffin, Guide to the 
Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1921, 
p. 293-294 (1935); and Martin, “Cotton and Wheat... 
1846-1852.” 

5t The Everett Papers includes Everett’s notation 
on a copy of his invitation to Pierce, Feb. 20, 1853, 
that ““When Genl. Pierce came to Washington in Febru- 
ary 1853...he said... that a portion of the Demo- 
cratic party must be allowed to ‘slough off’;—by which 
I understood him to mean the fire-eaters of the South.” 
Whether Everett passed this on to his British friends 
does not appear, but see Lord Wharncliffe to Charles 
Sumner, May 17, 1853: “We in this Country watch 
with great interest all the arrangements which are 
made.” Charles Sumner Papers, Harvard Library. 
Apparently Sumner had written him much about 
Pierce and Buchanan. 
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commercial interests of nonwarlike character 
closely related to those of Canada.* Pierce’s 
nomination of Pierre Soulé of Louisiana for minis- 
ter to Spain had appeared to Charles Sumner to 
be “the index to his Foreign policy.’ But that 
of James Buchanan, “the sage of wheatland,’’® 
whose presidential aspirations and championship 
of southern interests were well known, as Min- 
ister to St. James, was more important. His ac- 
ceptance under the conditions mentioned above 
naturally entailed subordination of southern in- 
terests to northern.® 

With such considerations apparently in mind, 
the London Times remarked on August 26, that 
“the new American Government has done nothing 
of importance. Some of its declarations were 
imprudent, many of its appointments are said to 
be bad; but of its actual policy very little is known, 
except that both the President and Mr. Marcy 
speak with moderation on the questions of the 
day.” The arrival of Soulé in Paris on his way to 
Madrid had, however, served to recall expressions 
in Pierce’s inaugural address which hinted at 
modification of the principle of non intervention. 
Thus, the Times, perhaps as a gesture to please 
France and Spain, implicitly baited Buchanan, 
dared Americans to proceed with the annexation 
of Cuba, and gave notice that it understood 
Pierce’s true course. Lord Aberdeen, who be- 


52. New York canal and lake-port interests are well 
represented in the Marcy Papers of the winter and 
spring of 1852-1853. See, also, D. L. Seymour, chair- 
man, House Committee on Commerce, “Report on 
Reciprocity of Trade with the British Provinces,” 
featured in Washington Union, Feb. 19 and 26, 1853; 
32 Congress, 2 sess., House Reports, 1 (4):8-30. 

53 Charles Sumner to Hamilton Fish, Apr. 7, 1853, 
Hamilton Fish Papers, Library of Congress. See, 
also, Ettinger, Mission to Spain, 142, in comparison 
with the passage in Roy F. Nichols, The Democratic 
Machine, 1850-1854, p. 183-184 (1923). 

54 Philip Shriver Klein, The Story of Wheatland, pas- 
sim (1936). 

5 Buchanan had shown no hesitancy about soliciting 
administration patronage, after the election of 1852. 
He desired “fa good and valuable consulship of the 
first class” for J. Glancy Jones and felt “much interest 
in the appointment of Belmont to Naples,” where he 


would “contribute his full share of influence” for the 
acquisition of Cuba. 
1853, Marcy Papers. 

56 The Cuban correspondence, mentioned above in 
n. 37, was returned to Parliament in early August, 
caustically reviewed by the London Spectator and the 


Buchanan to Marcy, Mar. 8, 


lieved that he had secured an amicable adjustment 
of the Oregon question in 1846 by holding out to 
the West the prospect of repeal of the corn laws," 
probably had the same idea, reinforced by Ever. 
ett’s assurance of April 26 that “our new Adminis. 
tration will... prove Conservative in foreign 
politics.’ Certainly there were indications 
enough in the American press, particularly the 
Washington Union, to justify British conclusion 
that Pierce and Marcy, in accordance with known 
wishes of the democracy, meant to stand firm with 
respect to Central America and Cuba but were 
for the present more interested in fisheries and 
reciprocity, the primary concerns of their own 
sections, the Greater New England-and-New 
York North and West. 

Marcy had indeed moved, with Pierce, in an 
optimistic zeal which habitual self-examination 
and caution might have checked. “After many 
conferences between Mr. Crampton and myself, 
in regard to the fishery and reciprocity treaty,” 
he confided on September 2 to Buchanan, “the 
points of difference are reduced to a very small 
number—to not more than three or four.”” But in 
the view of a Canadian historian, he had ‘‘brushed 
aside” Crampton’s proposal for reductions in 
American duties on coal, cutlery, hardware, and 
manufactures of cotton,®® interests chiefly north- 


London Press, Aug. 13, and published in the New York 
Herald, Aug. 25, 1853. The New York Tribune, 
already hostile to Everett, severely criticised him; and 
he, in turn, with Marcy’s approval, answered Lord 
John publicly and unofficially, to the discomfiture of 
the Tribune. Thus Marcy, too, had _ incidentally 
shown his contempt for the tripartite treaty proposal 
See Everett to Marcy, Aug. 26, 29, 1853, copies in 
Everett Papers; New York Times, Sept. 22, 1853; and 
Everett to Russell, Oct. 31, 1853 (replying to a friendly 
letter from Lord John), copy in Everett Papers. 

57 According to Algernon Cecil, Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy, 3:568 (1931), Lord Aberdeen 
was, in 1845, “persuaded that the conversion of Great 
Britain to the principles of Cobden would determine 
the doubts of America in the way he desired. He, 
therefore, communicated to Delane...the fact that 
the Government was changing its economic policy .... 
His confidence effected his purpose; and, on the day the 
Government resigned, he was able to announce the 
conclusion of the Oregon Treaty.” See, also, Martin, 
“Free Trade and the Oregon Question, 1842-1846.” 

58 Copy in Everett Papers. 

59 A. P. Newton, in Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, 2:271 (1923), had noted the sectional 
pressures on the Pierce administration; and Masters, 
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ern. “I have,” continued Marcy to Buchanan, 
“submitted a draft of a treaty to Mr. Crampton, 
which the President approves, accompanied with a 
letter explanatory of his views on the remaining 
issues,” understanding that Crampton would 
send it home.® As it will appear below, Crampton 
did send it home, and Lord Clarendon was not 
pleased." Marcy had pressed the matter still 
further. On September 12, the same day that he 
sent Buchanan full power to negotiate with refer- 
ence to Central America,® he instructed one Israel 
De Wolfe Andrews, whom Lord Elgin once re- 
garded as a crude, would-be briber, to cultivate 
in Canada and in the lower provinces public opin- 
ion favorable to the reciprocity treaty project.® 
Thus, inadvertently, it seems, Marcy placed 
bargaining power with reference to all the larger 
Anglo-American questions in Lord Clarendon’s 
hands. When Buchanan went to his first inter- 
view with Lord Clarendon, he found him disposed 
to delay.* 


Reciprocity Treaty, 68-70, indicates that the President 
took the lead; also, that it was a great if not a major 
object of the British to secure American tariff conces- 
sions. Ibid., 46-47, 70. 

6° Marcy to Buchanan, No. 10, Sept. 2, 1853, State 
Department, Instructions, ser. 2, vol. 5. 

81 See “Shrewdness of Lord Clarendon,” in Masters, 
Reciprocity Treaty, 46-51; and Miller, Treaties, 713. 

8 Marcy to Buchanan, No. 11, Sept. 12, 1853, State 
Department, Instructions, ser. 2, vol. 5. 

8’ Marcy to I. D. Andrews, Sept. 12, 1853, State 
Department, Special Missions, 3:109-113; Tansill, 
Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, 61-74; Elgin to Grey, 
Nov. 22, 1850, in The Elgin-Grey Papers, 1846-1852, 
ed. by Sir A. G. Doughty, 1:747 (Ottawa 1937): “I 
have had a nice specimen of the model republic and 
underpaid officials in a certain Yankee consul to Canada 
who has been here last week. He is employed by his 
own Govt. to write a report on the Trade between 
Canada and the U. S. in order to aid Congress in coming 
to a decision on the Reciprocity question—He gives 
me to understand that he has very sound views on this 
subject and that if he had the command of a con- 
siderable sum of money others might be induced to 
take the same.” 

Since the appearance of Morison’s Elgin, cited above, 
the subject of I. D. Andrews has received special atten- 
tion. See articles by W. D. Overman, T. H. Le Duc 
and Donald C. Masters, in Canadian Historical Review, 
4:248-263, 437-438 (1934), and 6:159-167 (1936). 

* Buchanan to Marcy, No. 8, Sept. 23, 1853. State 
Department, Dispatches, ser. 2, vol. 3. Buchanan, 
Works, 9:55-61. 


The British Government was indeed hard 
pressed, and Marcy’s indiscretion may have come 
just in time to save it from greater embarrassment. 
It was having to reconsider its position with refer- 
ence to the approaching war with Russia. The 
poor harvest and the continuance of bad weather 
had caused much concern throughout the country 
since the middle of August, when the press had 
begun to ask, “How are the people to be fed?’’s 
Many people questioned the earlier optimistic 
predictions of the prowar elements that the United 
States and Canada would be able to supply such 
quantities of food as would make it safe to proceed 
at once with a declaration of war. Indeed Dis- 
raeli’s new Press (London),*’ on October 1, 1853, 
taunted the cabinet with a “Manchester Monody” 
which seems to have carried with it something 
more than mere partisan raillery: 


Cobden and Corn, Cobden and Corn, 
The Manchester Schoo] are looking forlorn; 


65 See London Daily News, Aug. 16, 1853; and London 
Times, Aug. 19, 1853; also, Baring Brothers and Co., 
to their American correspondents, Aug. 19, 1853. 
Copies in Baring Papers. 

The London Times, Aug. 31, 1853, devoted its lead- 
ing editorial to the extraordinary state of the corn 
trade. “The unfavourable change in the weather 
which took place last week at a critical moment for the 
harvest, the uncertain state of the Eastern question, 
aggravated by the stoppage of the Danube navigation 
and the interruption of the Wallachian corn trade, 
and, lastly, the large purchases of corn made in this 
country by French and other foreign dealers, have had 
a powerful effect on our markets. The last returns 
from Mark Lane show a clear rise in the price of wheat 
of no less than 4s. per quarter on the week; and the 
aggregate average price of the preceding is 52s., which 
is 12s. a quarter higher than the comparative average 
for the corresponding period of last year. The top 
price on Monday was from 55s. to 58s. a quarter, and 
flour rose to 60s. a-sack. This extraordinary increase 
of price, at the very time of the year when a turn 
generally takes place in the market, is attributable to 
the demand abroad even more than to the fears excited 
for our own harvest....” 

Baring Brothers and Co. to Goodhue and Co., Sept. 
2, 1853: ‘The Eastern Question is no longer thought of. 
The weather & crops absorb all interest.” Copy in 
Baring Papers. 

66 The London Economist had been very optimistic 
in July 1853. Baring Brothers and Co. were doubtful 
on Sept. 16 and 20 following, in their letters to American 
correspondents. Copies in Baring Papers. 

6? The London Press began publication on May 7, 
1853. 
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It is really surprising, 

How wheat is rising 

The farmers are eased, 

And begin to look pleased; ... 


And ’tis very plain 

(I say it with pain) 

There’ll be nothing to eat 
Without Russian wheat... . 


Such a quandary never was seen 
And it’s all of it owing to old Aberdeen. 


The “Russian wheat” at Odessa was certainly 
something to be gained, though it might be in- 
directly through addition to the stocks of the 
French;** and the general food prospect might be 
greatly improved, if the prospective declaration 
of war against Russia could be for the present 
avoided. 

A specific glimpse of British food prospects as 
the British saw them on October 6, 1853, is perhaps 
best supplied by the “London Correspondent” of 
the National Intelligencer (Washington, Whig), 
which usually tried to avoid the publication of 
anything which the Democrats might use to their 
advantage. The British harvest was at least one- 
fourth short, or 3,750,000 quarters; importation 
had amounted to some 5,870,000 quarters; and 
the need for the next twelve months would, there- 
fore, be about 9,600,000 quarters. The average 
importation was about 5,000,000 quarters. But 
“the calculation is that little can be expected this 
year from France, Italy, and Egypt. The princi- 
pal sources of supply must be the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, the ports of the Baltic, and America. 
From Odessa, 600,000 quarters have, on the aver- 
age, been lately imported. High prices and a 
plentiful harvest will probably draw from thence 


68 On French activities in the grain trade of 1853, 
see United States Economist (n.s.), 3:300 (Aug. 13); 
London Daily News, Aug. 23; Washington National 
Intelligencer, Sept. 16; and Farmer’s Magazine (ser. 3), 
4: 283-285 (London) September. The French had 
raised prices and were taking all supplies from the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. “Under these cir- 
cumstances, the probable supply which we may reckon 
to be enabled to obtain from America becomes a mat- 
ter of great importance.” 

Leone Levi, The History of British Commerce, ch. 
15 (ed. 2, 1880), described committments of British 
traders in Russia in the fall of 1853 and suggested these 
as a reason for the postponement of the declaration of 
war until the next spring. 


1,000,000 quarters, and from the Mediterranean 
another million. The Baltic and the North Sea 
are set down for at least 2,000,000, and Canada 
and the United States are looked to for the re. 
maining 5,000,000. How war may prevent the 
realization of this calculation it is impossible to 
predict.’’®® In addition to this it was learned from 
the “Paris Correspondent” that ‘apprehension of 
scarcity of food for the coming winter was in. 
creasing here.” The Government by successive 
decrees had removed restrictions upon the impor. 
tation of foreign grains in foreign ships. “The 
price of bread in Paris ought now, if regulated as 
usual by the price of flour, to be forty-eight cen- 
times the loaf of one kilogram (four cents per Ib.).” 
But the police kept it down to “forty centimes the 
kilogram,” by compensations to brokers which for 
the Department of the Seine amounted to no less 
than $10,637 per day.7° 
Apparently there was a way for the British 
Cabinet to avoid an immediate declaration of war 
against Russia. On October 6, the eve of a sched- 
uled Cabinet meeting, the Times intimated that 
there might not be a declaration of war, which 
Lord Aberdeen informed the Queen that he would 
strive ‘‘above all, to keep open the possibilities of 
peaceful communications,” in order not “to check 
the progress and prosperity of this happy coun- 
try.”"! No declaration followed, and receipt of 
the news a week later that war had actually broken 
out between Russia and Turkey did not outwardly 
change the situation. 


IV 


Whatever the causes, the British Government’s 
decision to defer declaration of war against Russia 
cleared the way to a certain extent for resistance 
to demands by the United States. The extent of 
that resistance might conceivably depend, as 
Buchanan thought, on British need for American 
breadstuffs and provisions, not to mention raw 


6° Washington National Intelligencer, Oct. 21, 1853. 

70 Tbid., Oct. 22, 1853. 

7% See London Times, Oct. 6, 7, and 8, 1853; and 
Aberdeen to the Queen, Oct. 6, 1853, in Aberdeen 
Papers, Selections, 1852-1855, p. 275-276. In the 
latter, 299-303, is a long, unsigned memorandum of 
Oct. 13, 1853, which declared among other things that 
“the repeal of the Corn Laws was, and undoubtedly, a 
necessary measure, but no Empire which imports its 
bread from another is independent in its action. It 
cannot consult mere honour. It must look to the 
stomack, which is deaf to glory and independence.” 
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cotton, for the British press during October was 
full of careful discussion of that need.” Conse- 
quently, on October 25, at the beginning of his 
second interview with Lord Clarendon, Buchanan 
probed and found his adversary “sensibly alive, as 
well he might be” to “the apprehensions enter- 
tained throughout England of a scarcity of food.” 
However, his lordship again deferred any definite 
discussion of the Central American question, until 
he should be better prepared.7* Subsequent- 
ly, on November 7, Buchanan learned that the 
British Government had little intention of with- 
drawing from the Bay Islands or the Mosquito 
Shore.”# 

Meanwhile, not a word had Marcy received 
from London or Crampton about the reception of 
his project for a fisheries and reciprocity treaty; 
but there still was time, and that was being im- 
proved, so he may have thought, by the propa- 
gandizing activities of I. D. Andrews in the 
Canadian and the Maritime provinces. As the 
date for the delivery of the annual message to 
Congress approached, “‘Marcy, as was the custom, 
informally supplied data for the President’s sum- 
mary of foreign affairs,’’”> writing with uncertainty, 
as the record shows, for he was a little surprised 
that Crampton had not yet heard from his Govern- 
ment in regard to the fishery negotiation.” 

Thus it came about that Pierce’s message on 
December 5 reflected what may be well termed 
the Administration’s predicament with respect to 
Anglo-American relations. The self-assurance, 
firmness, and militancy of tone which had char- 
acterized his inaugural address were conspicuously 
lacking.7?7_ “Our relations with foreign powers,” 


® The London Economist, Oct. 15, 29, Dec. 3, 1853, 
and Mar. 11, 1854, argued that the United States and 
Canada could make up the loss of imports from Russia. 
The London Press, Oct. 22, 1853, criticised adversely 
the arguments of the Economist, and expressed fears 
that “our cute Yankee cousins” might demand high 
prices. Baring to Goodhue and Co., Dec. 9, 1853, 
declared that France and Italy were taking nearly all 
the wheat shipped from Odessa. See, also, same to 
same, Jan. 24, 1854. Copies in Baring Papers. 

7% Buchanan to Marcy, No. 14, Nov. 1, 1853, in 
Buchanan, Works, 9:78. 

™% Buchanan to Marcy, No. 16, Nov. 12, 1853, ibid., 
88-97, 

% Nichols, Pierce, 294. 

% Marcy to Buchanan, private, Dec. 4, 1853, in 
Buchanan, Works, 9:102. 

™ Nichols, Pierce, 298, remarks that “he was not 
able to enlarge very much on foreign affairs because 


declared Pierce, “have undergone no change. 
With some of them, questions of a disturbing char- 
acter are still pending, but there are good reasons 
to believe that these may all be amicably 
adjusted.” With special reference to the embar- 
rassing Central American questions, Great Britain 
had proposed to settle them by amicable arrange- 
ment and “our minister in London is authorized 
to enter into negotiations on that subject.”7* In 
due course, Buchanan reported that the message 
was very well received. “Even The Times praised 
it.”79 But the Times had remarked, also, that 
there was “nothing very terrible in the enumera- 
tion of pending differences” and related that 
“certain questions with this country about the 
States of Central America are, we are told, under 
amicable arrangement.’’*® Even the London 
Economist observed that what the President said 
of foreign relations was “of less importance” than 
what he said of “the domestic concerns of the 
States themselves,”’*! especially slavery. 

In other words, the British looked upon Pierce’s 
message as a green light, so far as America was 
concerned; and Lord Clarendon bluntly told 
Buchanan on January 6, 1854 with reference to 
Central America, that his Government was not 
minded to yield anything in the Ruatan and in the 
Belize. Moreover, on January 21, he announced 
to the opening session of Parliament that the 
recent union which the Government had effected 
with France “extended beyond Eastern policy to 
the policy affecting all parts of the world. . . . There 
is no portion of the two hemispheres with regard 
to which the policy of the two countries . . . is not 
in entire harmony.’ A few days later, he in- 
structed Crampton at Washington to suspend 
negotiations on the fisheries and reciprocity, be- 


only a few of the diplomats had left the country and 
there had not been time for any developments.” 

78 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
5:208. 

79 Buchanan to Marcy, private, Dec. 22, 1853, Marcy 
Papers. 

80 London Times, Dec. 20, 1853. 

81 London Economist, Dec. 24, 1853. 

82 Buchanan to Marcy, No. 19 and 20, Jan. 5 and 10 
respectively, 1854, State Department, Dispatches, 
ser. 2, vol. 3; Buchanan, Works, 9:116-137. 

83 Hansard’s Debates (ser. 3), 130:42-43. The Lon- 
don Times had tried to hold in leash those who were 
clamoring for war, reminding them from time to time, 
as on Dec. 27, 1853, that certain matters of trade re- 
quired first attention. See, also, the issues of Jan. 2, 
4, and 7, 1854. 
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cause he thought Marcy’s “counter proposal” 
offered no basis for compromise.“ Americans 
reacted promptly and sharply, when news of Lord 
Cass 
warned in the Senate that Clarendon’s “two hemi- 
spheres” speech meant Cuba, indeed “any place 
where we wish to procure . . . territory; and Marcy 
instructed Buchanan to advise the British Govern- 
ment that that speech had excited American feel- 
ings ‘“‘with more intensity than ever’ against “the 
interference of England and France in the affairs 
of Cuba.”® But Lord Clarendon was not de- 
terred. On April 11, he “clearly and distinctly’’ 
announced to Buchanan that his Government 
considered that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
“entirely prospective in its operation” and that 
it was not to be regarded as interfering with exist- 
This 


Clarendon’s proceedings arrived. Lewis 


ing British possessions in Central America. 
he confirmed in a formal note of May 2.% 


84Clarendon to Crampton, No. 19, Feb. 2, 1854, 
F. O. 115/136. The fisheries solution was not satis- 
factory with respect to Florida or the Pacific Coast; 
nor were the trade provisions, which should have in- 
cluded coal, metals and printed books; or those relat- 
ing to navigation of the St. Johns River, which could 
not be conceded, and ship registrations under the 
United States flag. See, also, Sir Henry Bulwer to 
Lord Clarendon, Jan. 24, 1854, quoted by R. W. Van 
Alstyne, in Journal of Modern History, 11:155 (June 
1939). 

85 See Senator Lewis Cass’s warning that Lord 
Clarendon’s “two hemispheres” speech meant Cuba— 
“any place where we wish to procure... territory,” 
in Congressional Globe, 28 (1):343; Marcy to Buchanan, 
No. 29, Mar. 11, 1854, State Department, Instructions, 
ser. 2, vol. 5; and same to same, private, Mar. 12, 
1854, copy in Marcy Papers. 

8° Buchanan to Marcy, Apr. 14, 1854, Buchanan, 
Works, 9:180-185, and enclosure with Buchanan to 
Marcy, No. 31, May 5, 1854, in 34 Congress, 1 sess., 
House Executive Documents, 1:80-93. Privately, how- 
ever, the British again confessed the weakness of their 
position with reference to Central America and ad- 
mitted that they merely awaited a more favorable 
time to rid themselves of the embarrassment. See 
Clarendon to Aberdeen, Apr. 16, 1854, in Aberdeen 
Papers, Selections, 1854-1855, p. 104. Yet, on May 14, 
1854, Clarendon remarked to Aberdeen: “Buchanan 
pretends to be friendly, but I believe he is as ready as 
the dishonest Government he represents to make 
capital out of a quarrel with us. He told me yesterday 
that my note about Central America had just doubled 
him up into a cocked hat, and as that can’t be a pleasant 
operation for a man of his bulk, I suppose he meant to 
express disapprobation.” Jbid., 123. 


V 

However, conditions affecting Great Britaip 
were already beginning to put her in a less favor. 
able position with reference to the United States, 
As spring approached, the prowar groups had 
renewed in greater force their demands for a decla. 
ration of war against Russia, some of the commer. 
cial elements among them giving many assurances 
that America was really meeting the task of saving 
the Old World with “both food and raw materia] 
for comfortable clothing.”’*? At length, on March 
28, the British Government, in conjunction with 
France, did declare war. That done, it imme. 
diately became necessary to reconsider and appraise 
the many apprehensions which might be enter. 
tained with reference to the United States. Per. 
sons well informed on the corn trade fully expected 
a scarcity of corn and high prices for bread,** while 
others soberly reflected that American privateers 
might enter the service of Russia.*® John Bright 
had lately (March 17) warned “that England was 
not now the only great Power at sea....The 
dangers that environ this Eastern question were 
dangers that did not end in the East, but which 
might spread to the West....It was not to be 
expected that the United States people would 
tolerate that which he was quite certain the people 
of this country would not tolerate for one moment 
from them.’ This was with reference to visit, 


87 London Economist, Jan. 31, 1854. The London 
Press, Feb. 11, 1854, commented, ‘How this de- 
pendence will affect us in time of war we shall, in all 
likelihood, have a speedy opportunity of learning.” 

88 In a debate in Parliament, Feb. 17 and 20, 1854, 
on the subject of Russia and the Porte, Hansard’s De- 
bates (ser. 3), 130:917-944, Richard Cobden made a 
speech on British trade with Russia which gave the 
advocates of war much trouble. The London Econo- 
mist predicted, Feb. 25, 1854, that much food would 
find its way out of Russia but later insisted, Apr. 1, 
with reference to American railway building and grain 
supply, 1851-1853, that “we shall get along without 
Russian wheat, and have no higher prices.” Even 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 75:381-391 (April 1854), “The 
Commercial Results of a War with Russia,” declared 
that America could make up for the lack of Russian 
wheat. 

89 Apprehensions that American privateers would 
give trouble had existed for some time. See London 


Times, Sept. 19, 26, 1853; the Foreign Office circular 
of Nov. 7, 1853; and London Times, Mar. 8, 9, and 10, 
1854. 

%0See the Parliamentary debate on rights of neu- 
trals, “forced” by Milner Gibson, Hansard’s Debates 
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search, and impressment; but it could also be 
expected that such outstanding questions as the 
fisheries, reciprocity, Central America, and Cuba 
would be pressed anew by the American Govern- 
ment. 

In the case of neutrality the Government had 
already acted. As early as February 17, Buchanan 
had asked Lord Clarendon what course the Govern- 
ment would pursue in regard to neutrals during the 
impending war, at the same time urging again the 
advisability of settling the Central American and 
the fisheries question, or, at least, doing something 
about them before the approaching adjournment 
of Congress. Clarendon had replied with alacrity 
that the neutrality question was already under the 
consideration of the Cabinet and that Buchanan 
should be ‘“‘the very first person” to whom he would 
communicate the results." On March 16, there- 
fore, he told Buchanan that the principle that 
“Free ships shall make free goods” had been fully 
adopted. With this advantage gained, Buchanan 
mentioned Clarendon’s “two hemispheres” speech 
of January 21 and asked whether he had read 
Senator Cass’s remarks. Clarendon denied that 
what he had said was “intended to have the least 
bearing on the United States,” and when pressed 
gave assurance “‘totidem verbis” that Great Brit- 
ain and France had not entered into any treaty or 
understanding, direct or indirect, of any kind what- 
ever concerning Cuba, or in relation to the present 
or prospective condition of Cuba—‘“‘we have never 
even thought of such a thing, nor have we the least 
intention to adopt any such course.” At the same 
time, Buchanan again mentioned the Central 
American and fisheries questions. Clarendon was 
not able to resume negotiations on either but be- 
trayed something of what was on his mind by 
proposing a treaty for the suppression of pri- 
vateering. This suggestion Buchanan promptly 
repelled.%? 

Meanwhile, however, Secretary Marcy had lost 
patience with the British Government and had 
instructed Buchanan in a note of March 11 to re- 


(ser. 3), 131:955-973. John Bright’s speech ended 
the debate. ‘The American Peril” was not new, even 
at that date. On Mar. 8, 1851, a writer in the London 
Economist, 9:254, had declared that “the superiority 
of the United States to England in mercantile marine 
is ultimately as certain as the next eclipse.” 

* Buchanan to Marcy, No. 24, Feb. 24, 1854, State 
Department, Dispatches, ser. 2, vol. 3. 

% Same to same, No. 25, Mar. 17, 1854, ibid.; Buch- 
anan, Works, 9:165-67. 


mind them that the negotiation on the fisheries and 
reciprocity had been suspended for more than five 
months, that “‘our propositions for our own citizens 
are peremptorily overruled,” and that in the event 
of failure of the negotiations the United States 
would feel bound to maintain American rights on 
the fishing grounds “at any hazard.’ Also, he 
desired “that Great Britain should know that this 
country thinks that Spain is encouraged in her 
insolent course towards us in everything in relation 
to Cuban affairs, by a belief that England and 
France will stand by her in any difficulty which 
may arise in regard to that Island.” Lord Claren- 
don’s “two hemispheres” speech of January 21 
“is Russianizing some of our people”; for they 
apprehend much more trouble with England and 
France, “should Russia be defeated in her object 
and crippled in her power.” On April 3, Marcy 
gave Soulé full power to enter into a convention 
or treaty with Spain for the purchase of Cuba,® 
and on April 15, Andrews was given a further 
injunction to work diligently in the British North 
American provinces for a fisheries and reciprocity 
agreement.% At the same time, the Washington 
Union expressed on every occasion full sympathy 
for Russia in her struggle against Great Britain 
and France and in general led a chorus of anti- 
British opinion in the American press.” 

How soon, if ever, the food supply problem 
would cause the Aberdeen Government to come to 
terms with the United States still remained to be 


% Marcy to Buchanan, No. 29, Mar. 11, 1854, State 
Department, Instructions, ser. 2, vol. 5. 

% Same to same, private, Mar. 12, 1854, copy in 
Marcy Papers. 

% Marcy to Soulé, No. 13, Apr. 3, 1854, State Depart- 
ment, Instructions, vol. 5. 

% Marcy to Andrews, confidential, Apr. 15, 1854, 
copy in Marcy Papers. 

87 See, for example, the issue of Apr. 5, 1854. Other 
papers followed a similar course. Some ran wild on 
the subject of John Mitchell. The New York Tribune, 
for example, approved Mitchell’s scheme for an in- 
vasion of Canada, in an editorial of Mar. 28, which was 
promptly quoted in the London Press, Apr. 15, with 
remarks on the dangerous influence of Irish opinion in 
the United States. The London Times, Apr. 19, pro- 
fessed to perceive “with regret that an attempt is 
made by some of the anti-English faction in the United 
States to open old sores, and to misrepresent in toto 
the policy proclaimed by the British and French 
Governments at the outset of this war.” Some be- 
lieved that Russian agents were playing with the Irish 
in the United States. Jbid., Apr. 28, 1854. 
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seen. Buchanan was still optimistic. By the 
end of March, he was “convinced” that “from 
motives of interest if not from higher motives,” 
the British Government and people earnestly 
desire to be on good terms... Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Liverpool, etc. would suffer 
prodigiously”’;** and he doubtless watched through 
April and in early May the development of a 
veritable corn “pinch” in the markets. “Our corn 
market has been firmer of late,”’ confided Baring 
Brothers and Company to an American corre- 
spondent on April 18, for “great uncertainty 
prevails as to the Stocks in the hands of farmers. 
So far as we can judge there will not be much left, 
when the new wheat comes to the market. As we 
have required 4 to 5 millions of quarters for several 
years past, we do not see where we can look for a 
future supply (with the Baltic & Black seas closed) 
except to the United States and Canada.”* Yet 
next day the London Times asserted again “that 
the coasts of the Black Sea will be opened to Euro- 
pean trade is almost a certainty,” and on April 
21 published its “staff of life” leader, quoted in 
part at the beginning of this article, as a further 
palliative for the war, or perchance as camouflage. 

On April 11, Buchanan had appeared at the 
Foreign Office by Lord Clarendon’s invitation. 
Clarendon was full of apologies for the long delay 
but gave with respect to Central American affairs 
the uncompromising answer mentioned above. 
Thereupon, Buchanan delivered Marcy’s message 
with respect to the critical state of the fisheries 
question, pointed out the dangers of collisions 
between fishermen and stated that the American 
Government would maintain its right in the matter 
“at any hazard.’ All that happened within the 
British Cabinet is not clear, but there was, at any 
rate, considerable discussion of the Central Ameri- 
can question, with an admission by Clarendon that 
General Cass had a good “pretext for saying that 
we did something that we were bound by the 
Treaty not to do.” Clarendon suggested the 
“expedient” of an offer of arbitration. Within 
a few days, however, came news of the bombard- 
ment of Odessa and of the discovery that “the 


% Buchanan to Marcy, private, Mar. 31, 1854, 
Marcy Papers. 

99 Baring Brothers and Co. to Grinnell, Minturn and 
Co., Apr. 18, 1854, copy in Baring Papers. 

100 Buchanan to Marcy, No. 29, Apr. 14, 1854, State 
Department, Dispatches, ser. 2, vol. 3. 

101 Clarendon to Aberdeen, Apr. 16, 1854, Aberdeen 


Papers, Selections, 1854-1855, p. 104. 
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grain is all gone from there and no more can by 
expected before the next harvest.”!% The Rys. 
sians had made a clean sweep of it. 

Whether the British Government had advang 
information, or premonitions regarding the ney 
turn of events, or what else one may suppose, it 
now moved quickly—secretly!—for the settlement 
of the fishery and the reciprocity questions. Qh 
May 2, Lord Clarendon, under cover of the strong 
note to Buchanan confirming his stand of April 
11 on Central American questions,’ sent Lord 
Elgin, the Governor General of Canada who since 
December had been dogging the heels of the Goy. 
ernment, waiting for just such a turn of events, 
back to his post by way of Washington to negotiate 
a treaty. Buchanan knew nothing about Elgin’ 
new role, until the news of the conclusion of the 
treaty came out in British newspapers many days 
after the event.!* 

The work of Elgin and Marcy in Washington 
was a mere matter of days. Of the British Govem- 
ment’s eagerness to get the fishery and reciprocity 
questions settled as soon as possible there could 
be no doubt—the “‘shrewdness” of Lord Clarendon 
in adopting the informal approach was transparent 
enough; and the American Secretary of State did 
not give way for major admissions of British 
manufactures to the free list. Marcy had the 
treaty very much his own way. In the main it 
was one concerning exchanges of fishing privileges, 
food and raw materials, with many British con- 
cessions to border-state, southern, and western 
products designed to secure senatorial support, 
particularly southern, for ratification. Only in 


12QTondon Times, May 2, 6, 1854; and London 
Daily News, May 5, 1854 (quotation). 

103 See Clarendon to Buchanan, May 2, 1854, con- 
firming his verbal answer of Apr. 11, 1854, mentioned 
above. 

10¢ Buchanan to Marcy, May 16, 1854, Marcy 
Papers; and same to same, June 13, 1854, ibid. Ap 
parently Lord Clarendon took pains, also, to prepare a 
barrage of complaints against the United States—on 
the Black Warrior affair, on friction between British 
and American subjects on Puget Sound, and on Squier’s 
activities in Central America—to cover Lord Elgin’s 
approach. On the other hand, the Washington Union 
repeatedly commented with much asperity on the 
state of the Cuban question. On the former, see 
Clarendon to Crampton, various, May 2-12, 1854, 
F. O. 115/138. 
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the case of the coal of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania were senators defied. 

New England, New York, and the West were 
delighted. The British, according to the London 
Times, were relieved with the thought that “while 
we have entered on one war we have trampled 
out the embers which at any moment might have 
blazed up into another.”°? The Times was prob- 
ably correct. The British people had thought 
and were still thinking a great deal about American 
food. Buchanan had noted that the great wealthy 
and powerful middle class was turning in favor of 
the United States and had called Marcy’s atten- 
tion to the “High Tory” Blackwood’s Magazine, 
in the June issue of which a writer had declared 
that “the promise of the Free-traders to lay [the] 
fertile valley [of the Mississippi] alongside of 


16 Masters, Reciprocity Treaty, 46-51, 71-90 (much 
use is made of Laurence Oliphant’s Episodes in a Life 
of Adventurel); James Morton Callahan, American 
Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations, 259 (1937); 
Miller, Treaties, 667-742, esp. 722, 729-733. 

106 Samuel Ruggles to Hamilton Fish, Aug. 3, 1854, 
Fish Papers: ‘‘Canada west of Montreal now virtually 
belongs to this State [New York].” 

107 London Times, June 23, 1854. 

108 Buchanan to Marcy, private, June 13, 1854, 
Marcy Papers. 


Manchester”!** had apparently been realized.™° 
It is also remarkable that the British Govern- 
ment did not, until after the news of the signing 
of the Reciprocity Treaty had arrived, establish a 
blockade of the Russian ports on the Gulf of Fin- 
land.™ 

It was with this rapidly accumulating, convinc- 
ing human experience of the powers of dependence 
between complementary sections and nations that 
the peoples of Great Britain and the United States 
approached the war crisis of the sixties in their 
relations with each other. 


109 Cf, Harriet Martineau, Society in America, 1:307 
(New York, 1837), quoted by the present writer, in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 15:204-205 
(1928). 

110 Blackwood’s Magazine, 75:699-714 (June, 1854). 
The Westminster Review (n. s.), 6:143-144 (July 1854), 
and the British Quarterly Review, 20:248-271 (July 
1854) insisted that the Dardanelles and the Black Sea 
must be open and free to all nations; the latter that the 
Baltic should likewise be free of Russian domination. 
On Aug. 30, 1854, Lord Aberdeen rejoiced in the fine 
weather and the good harvest, “which was equal to a 
victory.” See Aberdeen to Argyll, of that date, in 
Aberdeen Papers, Selections, 1854-1855, p. 202. 

11 London Gazette, Supplement, July 12, 1854, de- 
clared that the blockade was established June 26,1854. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS IN THE LOWER 
WABASH VALLEY 


ALDEN CUTSHALL 


Department of Geology and Geography 
University of Illinois 


Food products are among the indispensable com- 
modities, and the rising importance of their manu- 
facture has been characterized by an increase in 
demand because of the growth in population and 
the decrease in home canning.! The latter was, 
in part, a result of the increasing number of urban 
inhabitants and the decreasing number of farm 
families. Technical improvements in manufac- 
turing processes and added transportation facilities 
have aided the migration of a number of industries 
from the home to the factory. This movement is 
exemplified in the canning of fruit, vegetables, 
preserves, and pickles, the preparing of poultry 
and poultry products, and the processing of the 
various dairy commodities. The bakery and 
confectionery industries have experienced extra- 
ordinary changes, largely because of the increased 
demand brought about by the continued intensi- 
fication of urbanization. New products have been 
placed on the market, and some old products have 
been presented to the public in new ways. Most 
of these trends are apparent in the lower Wabash 
Valley, even though some food manufacturers 
have been unable to keep pace with the national 
evolution of their particular branch of the indus- 
try. 


MEAT PACKING 


One of the early local industries that declined 
rapidly during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was meat packing. The small-town 
packer gave way to the Chicago, Indianapolis, 
or St. Louis concern that could better utilize the 


1 This article was accepted for publication prior to the 
emergency war regulations and practices affecting the 
canning and distilling industries. See also the same 
author’s “Industrial Geography of Lower Wabash 
Valley,” Economic Geography, 17:297-307 (July 1941), 
and note especially the maps and other illustrations. 
These articles are an outgrowth of a doctoral thesis 
entitled ‘The Industrial Geography of the Lower 
Wabash Valley,” submitted at Ohio State University 
in 1940.—Editor. 
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technical improvements of the industry. Th 
substitution of mechanical refrigeration for nat. 
ural ice refrigeration about 1890 enabled the pack. 
ing plant to dispense with the enormous ice house 
in favor of a more compact and efficient power 
plant. This change, together with the refrigerator 
car and modern canning, aided the movement 
toward concentration of ownership and manage. 
ment. Scientific research soon proved to be in. 
dispensable in the utilization of the by-products 
and in the preserving phase of the industry, 
Newer and more expensive kinds of machinery 
and greater marketing facilities gave the major 
plant a more efficient organization and thereby 
allowed a few firms to control the packing industry, 

Terre Haute and Fort Branch (in southern Gib- 
son County, Indiana) are the only cities in the Val- 
ley that have retained even a semblance of the 
industry that was once characteristic of almost 
every riverine hamlet in the region. However, 
the present packing plants in these cities are not 
so much the remains of a decadent industry as 
the return of an industry that had ceased to exist 
before 1900. According to the Census of 1860, 
Terre Haute had five packing houses which em- 
ployed 40 percent of the wage earners and 
marketed 46 percent of the manufactured products 
of the city; but by 1880, the industry was repre- 
sented by one plant in each of three cities (Terre 
Haute, Vincennes, and Olney), and the largest, 
in Terre Haute, had only sixty employees. None 
was listed in the census report ten years later, but 
three plants, although having a combined employ- 
ment of less than the one plant of 1880, were oper- 
ating in Terre Haute again by 1900. Four pack- 
ing companies located in Terre Haute during the 
ten years preceding 1908.2 Today there are only 
four major meat-packing plants in the Valley, 
three in Terre Haute and the one at Fort Branch. 
The latter establishment developed from a local 
retail meat market and has expanded until the 


2C. C. Oakey, Greater Terre Haute and Vigo County 
...,1:232 (Chicago, 1908). 
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present employment averages about two hundred 
and twenty-five persons, and the products are 
marketed over a wide area. 

The present meat-packing establishments are 
not dependent on the railroads, two of the three 
Terre Haute plants having no rail facilities. The 
fattened animals are trucked to the stock pens 
by individual farmers or commercial truckers, and 
the meats are sent to the retail stores in colorful 
company-owned trucks. Emge and Sons market 
about 70 to 75 percent of their meats within 100 
miles of Fort Branch, about 20 percent in the 
nearer large cities such as St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
and the remainder in more distant areas; however, 
only 10 percent is shipped by rail. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MILLS 


The flour mills of Illinois and Indiana increased 
in number and in production until past 1900, and 
then declined as the center of wheat production 
moved westward. Terre Haute, which ranked as 
the third most important milling center in Indiana 
as late as 1909, and Vincennes maintained a posi- 
tion of relative importance until quite recently, 
but only because they had access to the wheat of 
the Wabash bottom lands and were the transpor- 
tation centers of the Valley. Both cities are 
historic milling centers dating from the days of the 
flatboat trade to the Ohio and Mississippi cities. 

The data from the United States census reports 
on the number of flour and grain mills in Illinois 
and Indiana and the value of their products from 
1899 to 1939 are given in the following tabulation: 


Number 


of estab- Value of Value added 
Year lishments products by manufacture 
Illinois 
1899 353 $28,575,000 $3,638 ,000 
1909 461 51,111,000 5,521,000 
1919 322 116,563,000 13,397 ,000 
1929 81 44,282,000 6,756,000 
1939 58 42,766,000 10,766,000 
Indiana 
1899 541 29 ,038 ,000 4,234,000 
1909 563 40,541,000 5,540,000 
1919 450 75,111,000 9,371,000 
1929 165 30,116,000 5,047 ,000 
1939 126 24,567 ,000 6,769,000 


The mills of Illinois and Indiana declined during 
and after World War I, but the decline in the 


3 Knox County leads the State in wheat production. 
See the Indiana State Planning Board, Preliminary 


Report, 1934, p. 70b. 


Wabash Valley began at an earlier date. Terre 
Haute milling reached its peak in 1880 when that 
industry was responsible for almost one-third the 
value of the total manufactured product of the 
city; then, except for a temporary revival which 
began about 1910, it gradually declined to its pres- 
ent unimportant position. Vincennes, too, ex- 
perienced its greatest milling activity in the latter 
part of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
having four or five mills in operation most of the 
time. The largest, Broadway Mills, had a daily 
capacity quoted at various figures ranging from 
200 to 350 barrels, and the quality of its product 
was sufficient to be awarded first prize at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
The mills of Vincennes supplied foreign as well as 
domestic markets during this period, and as late 
as 1910, much of the flour from Atlas and Emison 
Mills was shipped directly to Glasgow, Scotland.‘ 

With the exception of the Illinois Cereal Mills 
at Paris and the Atlas Mills at Vincennes, the 
present establishments have ceased to be of more 
than local importance, most of them having be- 
come merely retail and wholesale establishments 
handling flour and feed and usually doing custom 
grinding. Under these conditions it is doubtful 
if the flour production is sufficient to supply the 
needs of the population. Since the mills in the 
area are small and their output is limited, it is 
impossible for them to produce the constantly 
maintained and standardized quality of flour re- 
quired in a commercial market. They are also 
at a disadvantage in that, although they have an 
abundant supply of soft wheat readily available, 
it is possible to sell only a limited quantity of soft- 
wheat flour in competition with the hard-wheat 
flours produced farther west, and such sales can 
only be made at a considerable discount below 
hard-wheat flour prices. 

The decline of home baking has probably hit the 
Wabash Valley mills as hard or harder than the 
millers of any other region, because the soft-wheat 
flours are “weak” flours and the commercial 
baker demands “strong” flours. While the smaller 
mills have largely disappeared, the larger ones, 
in some cases, have been able to remain and even 
prosper. They have done so, however, by turn- 
ing more and more from wheat-flour milling to 


4G. E. Greene, History of Old Vincennes and Knox 
County, 1:513 (Chicago, 1911). 
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other fields such as corn milling,’ the production 
of self-rising flours and breakfast cereals, and the 
blending of their own soft wheat flours with the 
product of the hard-wheat mills. 

Most of the Valley mills have always been lo- 
cally owned and operated, but there are a few 
exceptions. Igleheart Brothers of Evansville, 
the makers of Swan’s Down Cake Flour, was 
acquired by the Postum Cereal Company shortly 
after 1920, and St. Louis concerns owned flour 
mills in both Mt. Carmel and Terre Haute at that 
date. Currently, a few elevators are owned by 
outside corporations, but no mills are now op- 
erated by firms in St. Louis or other major cities. 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


After the Civil War, the packing of fruits and 
vegetables first became important, and only since 
1900 has this industry commanded attention in 
the Wabash Valley. In the decade 1890-1900, 
the number of establishments canning and pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables rose from 23 to 61 
in Illinois and from 11 to 60 in Indiana. The 
value of their products trebled during this period, 
approaching 4 million dollars in Illinois and sur- 
passing 2} million in Indiana. 

Unlike so many of the food manufacturers of 
the Nation, canning did not fall into the hands of 
a few great corporations. Of the several canning 
plants in the region, only two large concerns are 
represented—the Quaker Maid Incorporated at 
Terre Haute, which is more than just a canning 
factory, and Libby, McNeil and Libby at Brazil. 
The others are locally owned, and in only one case 
does a concern operate more than two units. 
With the exception of the Quaker Maid and the 
Loudon Packing Companies at Terre Haute, the 
plants use only local fruits and vegetables, toma- 
toes being the large item, and their operation is 
purely a seasonal proposition. Corn canning is 
not important in the Valley but is characteristic 
of many of the corn-belt communities of east- 
central Illinois. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to obtain data for this major industry because of 
the dispersed location of the factories. Only 


5 One mill in Paris, employing more than 100 people, 
and another in Vincennes now deal exclusively in corn 
and corn products. 

° Charles Byron Kuhlmann, The Development of th. 
Flour-Milling Industry of the United States, 188-189 
(Boston and New York, 1929). 


Terre Haute has more than one plant, and in that 
case the major establishment is located outside 
the corporation limits. 

The data on the canning and preserving of fruits 
and vegetables in Illinois and Indiana from the 
Federal census reports may be summarized as 


follows: 


Number 
of estab- Value of Value added 
Year lishments products by manufacture 
Illinois 
1899 61 $3,730,000 
1909 118 7,620,000 $2,807 ,000 
1919 59 8,846,000 3,416,000 
1929 114 41,891,000 16,584,000 
1939 48 47,973,000 22,236,000 
Indiana 
1899 60 2,590,000 
1909 134 8,758,000 2,814,000 
1919 136 18,899 ,000 7,174,000 
1929 156 33,709,000 10,391,000 
1939 140 26,521,000 8,031,000 


In addition to the ordinary packing of fruits 
and vegetables, there are a few establishments that 
represent what might be termed specialized food 
industries and are nationally known in some cases. 
Terre Haute’s Marshall Kirby and Company 
prepares frozen and canned eggs and ships about 
500,000 daily to bakeries, candy factories, noodle 
factories, and similar industries.? The local 
Quaker Maid plant is one of their best customers. 
The Wadley Company is ranked as one of the 
most complete units in the Middle West and has 
a widespread service which sends tons of Illinois 
and Indiana poultry and other produce to eastern 
markets. Hulman and Company of Terre Haute 
has become famous for its “Clabber Girl” baking 
powder, and “Farmers Pride” and “Dauntless” 
spices and coffees. This firm, which is probably 
the oldest major industry in the Valley, is now 
principally a wholesale establishment except for 
its specialty products, but about one-half of its 
six hundred emplovees are engaged in the manu- 
facturing phase of the business. 

The Quaker Maid plant is the largest of three 
units supplying the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany with “Ann Page” products.* It is the largest 
employer of labor in the Valley, and in 1940 the 


7 Terre Haute Tribune, Jan. 31, 1940, review ed., sec. 
G, p. 13. The company has other plants in New York 
and Cleveland. 

8 The other two plants are in upper New York State 
and in the New York Metropolitan District. 
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plant was enlarged to almost twice its former floor 
space. The principal products are jellies and 
preserves, noodles, macaroni, salad dressing, pea- 
put butter, and beans. The company’s centralized 
jaundry is also located in Terre Haute. It is 
unusual that this plant, in the center of a tomato- 
growing area, does not specialize in that product; 
but when the location was chosen in 1928, the 
company agreed that it would not compete with 
the established relations of the Loudon Packing 
Company, a pioneer in the canning of tomatoes 
and tomato products. The fruits used in pre- 
serves and jellies are not local products, and the 
company has obtained an “‘in-transit” rate from 
California which enables them to be processed 
in Terre Haute and then shipped on to the eastern 
markets. This plant supplies the company’s 
warehouses from Pittsburg to Kansas City, and 
from Atlanta and Tulsa to Detroit and Cleveland. 

The hothouse industry, although not ordinarily 
considered manufacturing, is nevertheless an 
important foods industry and indirectly affects 
the use of canned goods and other products. It 
is localized at Terre Haute, where the Davis 
Gardens alone have 100 acres under glass and are 
famous for their cucumbers and tomatoes which 
are sent to the metropolitan markets during the 
winter months. 


COMMUNITY FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Almost every city has its local bakery which 
supplies a part of the retail trade, but far more 
important are the large wholesale plants. The 
Opell Baking Company, with fifty employees, is 
in Vincennes, but the other major bakeries (Miller- 
Parrot, Midland, Bell, Ideal, and Fitzgerald) are 
located in Terre Haute. 

The importance of the wholesale bakery dates 
from the first World War. The rapid growth of 
the industry in Terre Haute occurred during the 
decade 1910-1920. The Opell Baking Company 
was organized in 1917, and Leingang’s Bakery of 
Olney grew to be one of the leading bakeries of 
southern Illinois about 1920, delivering its prod- 
ucts to most of the cities within a radius of 75 
miles. At this date the bread and bakery products 
of Terre Haute amounted to 7 percent of that of 
the entire State and about 5 percent of the total 
of all manufactures of the city. Their value, 
which was more than 2 million dollars, surpassed 
the value of any other group for which statistics 
were revealed by the Census of 1920. 


Dairy products, bottled beverages, and ice 
manufacture are probably more dispersed than 
other types of industrial development. Most of 
the firms are small and supply only the immediate 
community, but a few establishments are of more 
than local significance. Vincennes is the home 
office of two such industries, the Ebner Ice and 
Cold Storage Company® and the Tip Top Cream- 
ery Company, both having plants located in at 
least half a dozen cities within a 50-mile radius of 
Vincennes. Midwest Dairy Products occupies 
a similar position in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of bottled beverages, but in this case 
the home office is in DuQuoin in southern Illinois, 
and the branches do not extend into Indiana. 
J. H. Heath and Company of Robinson combines 
the manufacture of candy, ice cream, dairy prod- 
ucts, and carbonated beverages, thereby giving 
somewhat steady employment to about one hun- 
dred and fifty people. 

The manufacture of butter is still an important 
phase of the dairy-products industry, despite the 
decline of the local creamery which was once a 
characteristic establishment of nearly every com- 
munity. Besides the plants in Vincennes and 
Robinson, other creameries are located in Terre 
Haute, Brazil, and Olney. In 1937, Terre Haute 
had six establishments making butter, and the 
value of the product surpassed that of bread and 
bakery products, these two foods industries being 
responsible for about one-seventh of the value of 
the manufactured products of the city. As 
early as 1920, Terre Haute made 9 percent of the 
butter that was made in Indiana and in 1937 
ranked a close second to the leader, Indianapolis. 


DISTILLING AND BREWING 


The manufacture of distilled liquors resembled 
flour milling in the wide distribution of establish- 
ments during the earlier periods. Similarly, 
since 1875, there has been a notable degree of con- 
centration at a few urban centers, where distilling 
formed one of the dominant or representative in- 
dustries. This concentration was decidedly in- 
fluenced by the organization of the “Distillers and 


®The name varies in the different communities, 
depending upon the services rendered. For example, 
it is the Ebner Ice and Cold Storage Company at Vin- 
cennes, the Ebner Ice Company at Washington, and 
the Ebner Ice and Cold Storage and Frozen Lockers 
at Olney. 
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Cattle-Feeders Trust” in 1887,!° as the majority 
of the establishments joined the trust and very 
shortly, in order to limit the output to the market 
demands and to maintain prices, most of the dis- 
tilleries were gradually closed. The number of 
distilleries in Illinois decreased from 45 in 1870, 
to 36 in 1880, to 7 in 1890, 6 of the 7 being located 
in Peoria and one in Chicago. With the decrease 
in the number of establishments came a cor- 
responding increase in capitalization and the num- 
ber of employees. Illinois still led the Nation in 
output, and the value of the product was now 
second only to meat packing, having supplanted 
flour milling from that position in 1880. 

The “Distillers and Cattle-Feeders Trust” 
lasted only until 1890, but other similar organiza- 
tions were formed in various parts of the country, 
and distilling continued to be monopolized by large 
corporations, possibly because it was more highly 
speculative than the other branches of liquor 
manufacture. In 1915, Terre Haute possessed 
the largest distillery in the United States, the 
Commercial Distilling Company," and occupied 
a position similar to that of Peoria in 1890. Both 
cities were situated on the edge of the Corn Belt 
and near a coal supply. At each location an abun- 
dance of cold water of uniform temperature was 
available for cooling purposes throughout the 
year. Cattle feeding was an important satellite 
industry in each case, and the beef animals were 
bought in Kansas City, fattened, and then shipped 
to Chicago, or sometimes Indianapolis. Corn 
spirits were the quantity-output product of the 
Illinois and Indiana distilleries, the principal 
rye whiskey being manufactured in Kentucky and 
the East." 

The enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
necessarily led to far-reaching changes in the in- 
dustrial structure of Terre Haute and the Wabash 
Valley. In 1900, Terre Haute had only three 
distilleries, but in respect to the number of persons 
employed the industry ranked fourth in the city. 
The annual value of the product was 16 million 


10Ernest L. Bogart and Charles M. Thompson, 
The Industrial State, 1870-1893, p. 408 (The Centennial 
History of Illinois, v. 4, Springfield, 1920). The feed- 


ing of cattle on the slop from distilleries was an im- 
portant accessory to the distillery business. 

1 James Allen Reid, Terre Haute To-day; An Illus- 
trated Story of a Famous City of Western Indiana, 27 
(Terre Haute, 1915). 

2 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the 
United States, 1607-1928, 3:277 (New York, 1929). 


dollars, about 60 percent of the total for all manu- 
factured goods in Terre Haute and almost twelve 
times the value of flour- and grist-mill products 
which held second position."* When the distil- 
leries (five at the time of prohibition), breweries, 
and satellite industries folded up it resulted in the 
dismissal of 3,300 to 3,500 skilled and semi-skilled 
laborers. The Wabash bottom lands were 
largely devoted to corn production, and the local 
corn market was ruined. The coal industry 
collapsed a few years after the distilling and allied 
industries were closed, and the result was a local 
economic depression of greater severity than the 
nation-wide financial collapse ten years later. 
Then began a painful and costly transition in the 
industrial and commercial life of the Valley. The 
first readjustment was in agriculture with an in- 
crease in truck gardening and the cultivation of 
small fruits. The canning factories followed and 
became important within a few years. 

Since the repeal of prohibition, the distilleries 
have returned to Terre Haute, but they have not 
yet reached their pre-prohibition position. Three 
plants are now located there and one, Merchants 
Distilling Corporation, has achieved national dis- 
tribution with representation in every State. Its 
employment increased greatly in 1939 and has re- 
mained somewhat steady since that time. A 
small distillery returned to Vincennes a few years 
ago, but it operated only a short time before bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were filed. 

Brewing has never been especially important 
in the Wabash Valley, but at various times in the 
nineteenth century small concerns were in opera- 
tion in one or more cities ofthe area. At present 
there is one major plant, the Terre Haute Brewing 
Company, which employs about three hundred 
persons and ranks among the best of the Midwest. 

The new field of commercial solvents is closely 
associated with distilled liquors and utilizes some 
of the distilleries which prohibition condemned to 
idleness. During World War I, the British 
Government bought the plant of the idle Com- 
mercial Distillery in Terre Haute and remodeled 
it for making acetone. A short time later, the 
United States Government purchased the Majes- 


13U, S. Census Office, Twelfth Census, 1900, v. 8, 
Manufactures, pt. 2, p. 224-225. A similar itemization 
of Terre Haute manufactures is not given in the later 
Census reports. 

144 Statement of Morton F. Hayman, executive-sec- 
retary of the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. 
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tic Distillery a few blocks away, and the Allied 
War Board incorporated the ownership of these 
two plants as the Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion of New York. The close of the war soon 
caused them to be no longer needed for the manu- 
facture of munitions, but a group of American 
businessmen foresaw the possibility of industrial 
chemicals and formed the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation of Maryland, taking over both Terre 
Haute plants when they were sold at auction in 
1919. 

From this beginning the firm has grown to in- 
clude a larger and more modern plant at Peoria, 
two in Louisiana, one in California, and finally a 
seventh near Liverpool, England, as well as a 
large warehouse at Newark, New Jersey. All 
research laboratories of this organization are lo- 
cated in Terre Haute. During its growth, it 
purchased the Commercial Pigments Corporation 
in 1929, later selling it to the Du Pont organiza- 
tion, and helped develop the Commercial Molasses 
Corporation which handles about one-third the 
molasses coming from the West Indies." 

Although the company began by using only corn 
as a basic raw material and then expanded to use 
molasses, its equipment is arranged to make a 
quick shift from one to the other, depending upon 
price conditions and customer demands. The 
products have changed considerably since 1919. 
Acetone is now of only secondary importance, and 
corn oil is less important than formerly. The 
value of the various alcohols have increased, as 
might be expected, and in 1933 the company began 
to make neutral spirits and bourbon whiskey. 
It did not enter the retail field but installed full 
bottling equipment, a service which the Ben Burke 
Distillery leased in June 1940. Waste gases are 
converted into synthetic methanol and dry ice, 
although 80 percent of the former is now produced 
from natural gas. Other products are ammonia 
and the nitroparaffins, the latter being a 1940 
introduction. 

In 1940, the Terre Haute plants of Commercial 
Solvents employed 570 people, ranking fourth in 
the city after the Quaker Maid with 1,050, the 
Hulman and Company with 600, and the Colum- 
bian Enameling and Stamping Company with 600, 
but it is the most rapidly growing concern and 
certainly one of the major industries of the area. 


Fred C. Kelly, One Thing Leads to Another; The 
Growth of an Industry, 11-12 (Boston and New York, 
1936). 


Its products are used in the automobile industry 
and in making cosmetics, blow torches, and 
motion-picture film. They are used in synthetic 
resins (bakelite), anti-freeze mixtures, dyestuffs, 
flavors, disinfectants, soda water, and many other 
products of everyday use. Nitroparaffins, made 
from petroleum hydrocarbons, offer even greater 
possibilities in the field of industrial solvents. 
Since there is now an urgent need for industrial 
alcohol, most of which goes into the manufacture 
of smokeless powder, it is very probable that the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation is devoting most 
of its capacity to the war effort. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOOD PRODUCTS MANUFACTURE 


The foods industry is one of the few major 
groups of manufactures that has shown consider- 
able growth within recent years. Tomato can- 
ning is important at Vincennes and Washington 
as well as in Terre Haute and Brazil. The Quaker 
Maid and the Marshall Kirby are growing con- 
cerns. The Loudon Packing Company is a year- 
round enterprise, canning beans and “Doggie 
Dinner” during the winter months and vegetables 
during the summer. The meat-packing industry 
is again on the upgrade. Davis Gardens has in- 
creased its hothouse capacity. The distillery 
and brewery plants are important manufacturing 
establishments, and the major bakeries are flourish- 
ing. Only the milling industry is declining, and 
this is the continuation of a trend that began at 
least twenty years ago. 

Many of the other industries of the Valley are 
closely associated with the preparation of food 
products. The American Can Company located 
in Terre Haute at the request of its customers 
in that region. The bottled beverages and liquors 
require glass containers which are supplied by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, although this 
plant has operated only intermittently for many 
years. Modern practice demands that food 
products be handled in strawboard boxes. The 
Wabash Fiber Box Company and the Pomeroy 
Manufacturing Company supply the necessary 
containers, and they in turn get their raw mate- 
rial from one of the half-dozen strawboard paper 
plants of the Valley. 

Some phase of foods manufacture has always 
been among the leading industrial groups of the 
region. The following statements are restricted 
to Terre Haute, but illustrate the relative im- 
portance of the foods group. In 1860, meat pack- 
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ing was in first place and flour milling ranked 
second; together they employed almost one-half 
the wage earners and were responsible for over 70 
percent of the manufactured products of the city. 
In 1880, flour- and grist-mill products ranked first, 
their value amounting to more than twice that of 
iron and steel which held the second position and 
employed three times as many wage earners. 
Milling probably remained the leading industry 
in 1890, but distilled liquors were far in the lead 
ten years later. In 1910, flour and grist products 
ranked first and bread and bakery products third 
in the Federal census list of eight itemized indus- 
tries. However, data on distilled liquors were 


withheld and, considering unofficial reports and 
the trends of the liquor industry, undoubtedly 
this group was still well entrenched in first posi- 


tion. By 1920, bread and bakery products held 
first position in the itemized industries, and butter 
was third, but together their value was equal to 
only about 8 percent of the manufactures of the 
city. However, by 1937, the value of these two 
groups had increased 35 percent and was equal 
to 14 percent of the city’s total. While the rela. 
tive position of food-products manufacture has 
declined from the place it occupied at times in the 
past, this group of industries is still increasing 
from a quantitative viewpoint. Because of the 
dispersed nature of the canning industry, no 
statistical information can be given about this 
branch of food products which has become in- 
creasingly important during the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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RODNEY H. TRUE AND HIS WRITINGS 
EVERETT Ej EDWARDS 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Rodney Howard True was born on a farm in the 
town of Greenfield, Sauk County, Wisconsin, on 
October 14, 1866. His parents were New Eng- 
landers, and from this heritage stemmed many of 
his inclinations. While attending the public 
schools in Baraboo, he studied with a teacher who 
took his classes on natural science expeditions, 
and from them True developed an interest in 
botany. In order to earn the means of continuing 
his education, he taught rural schools for two 
years.! 

True entered the University of Wisconsin in the 
fall of 1886 and received the bachelor of science 
and master of science degrees in 1890 and 1892, 
respectively. During his graduate years, he was 
a university fellow in botany, and in 1892-93, 
was principal of the Wisconsin Academy in 
Madison. For his work with Wilhelm Pfeffer 
at the University of Leipzig, he received the doctor 
of philosophy degree in January 1895. 

During the next four years, True was instructor 
and assistant professor of pharmacognosy at the 
University of Wisconsin. He then went to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where he was an assistant 
at Radcliffe College in 1899-1900 and lecturer in 
botany at Harvard in 1899-1901. He was in 
charge of the physiological investigations in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the United States 
Department of Agriculture from 1901 to 1920. 
In the latter year, he became professor of botany 
and director of the botanic garden at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and continued in these capac- 
ities until 1937 when he retired as emeritus pro- 
fessor. He was also director of the Morris 
Arboretum from 1933 until November 1939. After 
several years of illness, he passed away at his 
arboretum home on April 8, 1940.2 


1 For details on True’s parents and Wisconsin years, 
see Joseph Schafer, “Rodney Howard True: A Wiscon- 
sin Gift to Washington and Philadelphia,” Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 24:336-356, port. (March 1941). 

2For similar summaries of True’s life, see: Who’s 
Who in America, 1940-1941, p. 2595; Plant Physiology, 
6:197-198 (January 1931), 12:223, port. (January 
1927), 15:569-570 (July 1940); School and Society, 
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True was a member of many scientific associa- 
tions, but of greater significance was his accept- 
ance and execution of their committee assignments. 
He served as a member of the general committee 
for the ninth decennial revision of The Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States of America (Philadel- 
phia, 1916), the committee of one hundred on 
scientific research of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the salary com- 
mittee of the American Association of University 
Professors, and the councils of various other or- 
ganizations. Following World War I, True was 
the leader of the efforts to improve the salary and 
classification status of scientific research workers 
in the Federal Government.* 

True’s personality left an abiding impression 
of goodness upon his associates and friends. 
With his staff members in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry he “functioned not as a boss but as an 
elder brother, while to his students, class after 
class, he seemed almost like a father.’* The cir- 
cumstance of True’s leaving Washington sharply 
delineates his concern for the welfare of his asso- 
ciates. Confronted with a decreased appropria- 
tion, he resigned his own position rather than re- 
duce the staff or lower salaries. At the time he 
had no other place for himself in view. His col- 
league and successor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has epitomized the essential characteristics 
of True’s character as follows: “Uninterested in 
his personal material fortune, generous to a fault 
..., indifferent to considerations of position and 
fame, social and otherwise, Dr. True had his life 
and being in the intellectual, artistic, and spiritual 
realms. They pervaded his every interest and 


51:477 (Apr. 13, 1940); Sigma Xi Quarterly, 19:72, 
port. (June 1931); New York Times, Apr. 9, 1940; 
Washington, D. C., Evening Star, Apr. 9, 1940. 

8’ Lyman Carrier, Blacksburg, Va., “Dr. R. H. True 
as a Lobbyist,” a memorandum to Everett E. Edwards, 
Dec. 21, 1940. See also H. L. Shantz in Science (n.s.), 
92:546-547 (Dec. 13, 1940); and Rodney H. True, 
“A Union of Scientific Federal Employees,” ibid. 
(n.s.), 49:487-489 (May 23, 1919). 

4 Schafer, “Rodney Howard True,” 356. 
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effort. At heart an artist and a poet, he had a 
passionate love for and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of art, music, and literature, especially poetry. 
He was a stout defender of what he considered to 
be right, irrespective of the possible consequences 
to himself. What he perceived as_ injustices, 
social or otherwise, stirred him deeply.’ 

True’s scientific research, covering half a cen- 
tury, was embodied in short studies of specific 
botanical problems. His publications during the 
Wisconsin-Harvard years, 1891-1901, represent, 
for the most part, his work in general botany. 
Those for the Washington period, 1901-1920, 
delineate him as the solver of problems that were 
brought to his laboratory by the public. During 
these years, much of his research was devoted to 
the detection of plants and weeds that were causing 
economic losses, and, in consequence of his achieve- 
ments, he was frequently referred to as the Sher- 
lock Holmes of the plant world.® 

A dominant interest in True’s life during the 
last quarter century was botanical and agricultural 
history.?’ Although several of his early articles 
reflect appreciation of the value of historical per- 
spective in scientific research, it is the article on 
“Thomas Jefferson in Relation to Botany,” pub- 
lished in 1916, which inaugurated his series of 
notable contributions to the field of history. 
The research incident to this initial study was 
shortly extended to include the agricultural and 
botanical interests of the persons and localities 
connected with Jefferson’s career, and Phila- 
delphia, where True worked after 1920, was an 
exceptionally fruitful environment in which to 


5 J. R. S[chramm] in the Pennsylvania University, 
Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulletin of the Associates, 
3:19-20, port. (January 1941). 

® William S. Dutton, “Meet Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
of the Plant World!’ American Magazine, 107(4):24- 
25, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, port. (April 1929). 

7 Joseph Schafer investigated the possibility that 
True’s interest in history was stimulated by contacts 
with Frederick Jackson Turner and other historians 
at the University of Wisconsin. The records show that 
True had a course in history, presumably by Turner, 
in his junior year. There are, however, no extant 
records of the courses that True took as a graduate 
student at Wisconsin. “It was during that period that 
Turner’s career was opening so brilliantly, and I have 
very little doubt that there were numerous contacts 
between the two men. However, this is conjecture and 
does not have the advantage of proof.””—Joseph Scha- 
fer, Madison, Wis., to Everett E. Edwards, Dec. 20, 
1940. 


continue the investigations, as it had been the 
scene of the earliest botanical activities and an 
important center of agricultural improvement jp 
America. True frequently emphasized the prac. 
tical applicability of historical studies and cited 
examples from his own experiences.’ A_ note. 
worthy instance is the fact that the early American 
agricultural writings supplied his first information 
on the glauconite marls of the Atlantic coast 
which he investigated during World War I with 
a view to determining the extent to which potash 
could be obtained domestically.® 

True became a focal point of interest in the his- 
tory of agriculture in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it was in his office that 
the first formal steps were taken which culminated 
in the organization of the Agricultural History 
Society on February 14, 1919.1° He was chosen 
the first president and held this office for three 
terms (1919-21, 1927-28). He was both a 
charter and a life member, and served continuously 
as a member of the executive committee. He con- 
tributed articles to the Society’s publications, 
assisted in the inauguration of Agricultural History, 
the quarterly journal, and was a member of its 
editorial board. It is eminently fitting, therefore, 
that the Society should provide this summary of 
his lifework. 

The following bibliography of True’s writings 
has been prepared with two main objectives in 
mind. The first is the summarization of his life- 
work insofar as it is available in printed form. 
With this in view, a special effort has been made to 
insure comprehensiveness." The second is_ the 
delineation of the development of True’s research 


8 Recollections of evening visit with True in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 27, 1927, and of True’s comments at 
meetings of the Agricultural History Society. 

* Philip True, Lake City, Fla., to Everett E. Ed- 
wards, Sept. 28, 1942. 

10Lyman Carrier, Blacksburg, Va., to Everett E. 
Edwards, Nov. 1, 1940; and the Agricultura] History 
Society Archives. See also Everett E. Edwards, 
“Agricultural History and the Department of Agri- 
culture,” Agricultural History, 16:129-136 (July 1942). 

U Special thanks are due to Wayne D. Rasmussen 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for assisting 
in the initial gathering of notes on True’s writings and 
to Mrs. Esther Larsen Doak of the Library of Congress, 
Mr. R. Kent Beattie and Dr. Philip True of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and Mrs. Edna C. Smith of 
the Botanical Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, 
for reviewing preliminary drafts of the bibliography 
and making valuable suggestions. 
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interests. To this end, the articles have been 
arranged chronologically according to the earliest 
known date of public presentation. In instances 
where this date differs from the publication date, 


a cross reference from the latter to the former is 
given. For articles with joint authorship, the 
name precedes the title if it is a senior author and 
follows if a junior author. 
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Chlorophyll Formation on the Minimum Toxic Concen- 
tration of Magnesium Nitrate for the Squash,” in the 
American Journal of Botany, 4:407-410, illus. (July 
1917). 

“Notes on the Early History of the Pecan in Amer- 
ica,” in the Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report, 
1917, p. 435-448 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1919). 

1918 


“The Absorption of Calcium Salts by Squash Seed- 
lings,” (with R. B. Harvey) in the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Botanic Garden, Memoirs, 1:502- 
512 (Brooklyn, N. Y., 1918). 

Abstract by Joseph S. Hepburn in Chemical A bstracts, 
12:2208 (Nov. 10, 1918). 


“Early Days of the Albemarle Agricultural Society,” 
in the American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1918, 1:243-259 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1921); and in A gricultural History Society Papers, 
1:243-259 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1921). 

The society organized at Charlottesville, Va., on 
May 5, 1817, to promote the interests of agriculture 
and domestic economy. 


“Experiments on the Value of Greensand as a Source 
of Potassium for Plant Culture,” (with Fred William 
Geise) in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Journal 
of Agricultural Research, 15:483-492, illus. (Dec. 2, 
1918). 

Contribution of the Bureau of Plant Industry (G- 
172). Abstract by W. H. Ross in Chemical Abstracts, 
13:628 (Mar. 20, 1919). 


“Joseph Young Bergen,” in the Botanical Gazelle, 
66:455—-458, port. (November 1918). 

Joseph Young Bergen (1851-1917) and his contribu- 
tions to science through his series of textbooks. 


[Editor]. ‘Minute Book of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Albemarle [May 5, 1817—June 3, 1828],” in the 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1918, 
1:263-349 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
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1921); and in the Agricultural History Society Papers, 
1:263-349 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1921). 

“This minute book was rescued from a pile of old 
junk by a descendant of one of the members of the 
Albemarle Agricultural Society and presented by him 
some years since to Mr. Armistead C. Gordon, of Staun- 
ton, Va., who in his turn gave it to the Virginia His- 
torical Society of Richmond, Va.”’—p. 263, note 1. 


“Notes on Osmotic Experiments with Marine Algae,” 
in the Botanical Gazette, 65:71-82 (January 1918). 

Abstract in Botanical Abstract, 1:121 (November 
1918). 


“Physiological Studies of Normal and Blighted 
Spinach,” (with Otis F. Black, James W. Kelly, H. H. 
Bunzell, Lon A. Hawkins, Samuel L. Jodidi, and Ed- 
ward H. Kellogg) in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Journal of Agricultural Research, 15:369-408 
(Nov. 18, 1918). 

Introductory statement, p. 369-370. Ash content 
in normal and in blighted spinach (with Otis F. Black 
and James W. Kelly), p. 371-375. Oxidase reaction 
in healthy and in blighted spinach, by H. H. Bunzell, 
p. 377-380. Carbohydrate production in healthy and 
in blighted spinach (with Lon A. Hawkins), p. 381- 
384. Nitrogen metabolism in normal and in blighted 
spinach by Samuel L. Jodidi, Edward H. Kellogg, and 
R. H. True, p. 385-404. Literature cited, p. 405-408. 


(with Rodney Beecher Harvey). “Root Absorption 
from Solutions at Minimum Concentrations,” in the 
American Journal of Botany, 5:516-521 (December 
1918). 

Methods of determining minimum concentrations of 
electrolytes in solutions at which root absorption will 
goon. Review by C. A. Shull under the title, “Ab- 
sorption Limits,” in the Botanical Gazette, 68:486 (De- 
cember 1919). 


1919 


“Ash Absorption by Spinach from Concentrated 
Soil Solutions,” (with Otis F. Black and James W. 
Kelly) in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Journal 
of Agricultural Research, 16:15-25, diagrs. (Jan. 6, 
1919). 

Contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry 
(G-171). Review by J. J. Willaman under the title, 
“Mineral Absorption in Spinach,” in the Botanical 
Gazette, 68:69-70 (July 1919). 


“Jared Eliot, Minister, Physician, Farmer,” in 
Agricultural History, 2: 185-212 (October 1928). 

Read in substance under the title, “Jared Eliot, 
Pioneer Preacher, Physician and Farmer,” before the 
annual meeting of the Agricultural History Society at 
Washington, D. C., on Apr. 14, 1919, and under the 
title, “Jared Eliot’s Essays on Husbandry in New 
England”, before the joint meeting of the Agricultural 
History Society with the American Historical Associa- 


tion at Cleveland, Ohio, on Dec. 29, 1919. Abstract 
by Everett E. Edwards in Social Science Abstracts, 
1:464 (June 1929). This article was reissued in the 
Pennsylvania University, Botanical Laboratory, Con- 
tributions (1925-1928), v. 6 (Philadelphia, 1929). Also 
reprinted with the same title in Jared Eliot, Essays upon 
Field Husbandry in New England, and Other Papers, 
1748-1762 (Columbia University Studies in the His- 
tory of American Agriculture, edited by Harry J. 
Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell, no. 1, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1934). This volume is 
reviewed by Everett E. Edwards in Agricultural His- 
tory, 8:223-224 (October 1934). 


Review of U. P. Hedrick, Manual of American Grape- 
Growing (New York, 1919), in the Botanical Gazette, 
68:390-391 (November 1919). 


“A Union of Scientific Federal Employees,” (with 
P. G. Agnew) in Science (n.s.), 49:487-489 (May 23, 
1919). 

The organization of a scientific and technical branch 
of Federal Employees Union No. 2 on May 8, 1919. 


1920 


“Beginnings of Agricultural Literature in America,” 
in the American Library Association, Bulletin, 14:186- 
194 (July 1920). : 

A bibliographical survey of agricultural literary 
development, beginning with the reports of the early 
explorers, in which references are made to food prod- 
ucts. Presented at a conference of the American 
Library Association at Colorado Springs on June 3, 
1920. Abstract by M. F. Warner in Botanical Ab- 
stracts, 8:253 (July 1921). 


“The Function of Calcium in the Nutrition of Seed- 
lings,” in the American Society of Agronomy, Journal, 
13:91-107 (March 1921). 

Presented at the meeting of the American Society of 
Agronomy at Springfield, Mass., on Oct. 19, 1920. 
Abstract by F. M. Schertz in Botanical Abstracts, 9:155 
(September 1921). 


See also the first item under 1922. 


1921 


“John Binns of Loudoun,” in the William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine (ser. 2), 2:20-39 
(January 1922). 

Presidential address before the Agricultural History 
Society at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 25,1921. Sketch 
of John Alexander Binns, agriculturist of Loudoun 
County, Virginia, and pioneer experimenter in the use 
of gypsum for agricultural purposes in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


“The Significance of Calcium for Higher Green 
Plants,” in Science (n.s.), 55:1-6 (Jan. 6, 1922). 

Address of the vice president and chairman of Sec- 
tion G, Botany, of the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science at Toronto in December 1921. 
Abstract by Heber W. Youngken in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, 94:200-203 (March 1922), and 
by C. J. Lyon in Botanical Abstracts, 11:287 (May- 
June 1922). 


1922 


“The Early Development of Agricultural Societies 
in the United States,” in the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Annual Report, 1920, p. 295-306 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1925), and in Agricultural 
History Society Papers, 3:295-306 (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1925). 

Read under the title, ““The Development of Agricul- 
tural Societies in America,” before the joint meeting 
of the Agricultural History Society with the American 
Historical Association at New Haven, Conn., on Dec. 
30, 1922. 


Review of Heber W. Youngken, A Text Book of 
Pharmacognosy (Philadelphia, 1921), in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, 94:70-73 (January 1922). 


See also the items under 1921. 


1925 


“Some Neglected Botanica] Results of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition,” in the American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, 1928, 67:1-19. 

Read at the general meeting of the Society on Apr. 
24, 1925. Also issued in the Pennsylvania University, 
Botanical Laboratory, Contributions (1925-28), v. 6 
(Philadelphia, 1929). 


1927 


“The Effect of Industrial Waste Gases on Plants,” 
in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
173:594-595 (April 1927), and in the Physiological 
Society of Philadelphia, Proceedings, 1926-27, 2:16-17. 

Presented before the Physiological Society of Phila- 
delphia on Feb. 21, 1927. 


“Erwin F. Smith, 1854-1927,” in Phytopathology, 
17:675-688, port. (October 1927). 

List of the publications of Erwin F. Smith, prepared 
by Mrs. E. F. Smith and Miss Florence Hedges, p. 


680-688. Also issued in the Pennsylvania University, 
Botanical Laboratory, Contributions (1925-28), v. 
6 (Philadelphia, 1929). 

1928 


“The Economic Status of Scientific Men and Women, 
2; Salary Scales of Trained Men and Women,” in 
Science (n.s.), 70:47-56 (July 19, 1929). 

Presented at the general session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at New 
York on Dec. 28, 1928. Abstract by E. E. Cummins 
in Social Science Abstracts, 2: 255 (February 1930). 


See also the second item under 1919, and the fifth item 
under 1935. 


1929 


“A Sketch of the Life of John Bradbury, Including 
His Unpublished Correspondence with Thomas Jeffer. 
son,” in the American Philosophical Society, Proceed. 
ings, 1929, 68:133-150. 

Read before the Society on Apr. 19, 1929. Also 
issued in the Pennsylvania University, Botanica] 
Laboratory, Contributions (1929-30), v. 7 (Philadel. 
phia, 1930). Abstract by Curtis Nettels in Social 
Science Abstracts, 2:71 (January 1930). 


“Some Pre-Revolutionary Agricultural Correspond- 
ence,” in Agricultural History, 12:107-117 (April 1938), 

A revision of a paper entitled “Some Pre-Revolu- 
tionary Correspondence on Agriculture” which was 
presented at a session of Section O, Agriculture, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on Dec. 28, 1929. 

The article relates to a collection of thirty-nine letters 
now in the Yale University Library that seem to have 
been addressed to Jared Eliot as a result of his essays 
on field husbandry in New England. The collection 
includes letters from Benjamin Franklin, John Bar- 
tram, William Logan, Peter Oliver, Peter Collinson, 
Richard Jackson, and others. 

Twenty-one of these letters are printed under the 
heading, “Letters to Jared Eliot,” in Jared Eliot, 
Essays Upon Field Husbandry in New England, and 
Other Papers, 1748-1762 (Columbia University Studies 
on the History of American Agriculture, edited by 
Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell, no. 1, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1934). 


1930 


“A Convenient Method for Detecting Illuminating 
Gas in the Ground,” in the Florists’ Exchange, 73(16): 
13, illus. (Apr. 19, 1930). 

Also issued in the Pennsylvania University, Botan- 
ical Laboratory, Contributions (1929-30), v. 7, (Phila- 
delphia, 1930). Abstract by C. G. Bowers in Bio- 
logical Abstracts, 5:2696 (November 1931). 


“The Toxicity of Molecules and Ions,” in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Proceedings, 1930, 69:231- 
245. 

Read by title on Apr. 25, 1930. Also issued in the 
Pennsylvania University, Botanical Laboratory, Con- 
tributions (1929-30), v. 7 (Philadelphia, 1930). Ab- 
stract by R. H. True in Biological Abstracts, 6:705 
(March 1932). 


See also the first item under 1929, 


1931 


“John Bartram’s Life and Botanical Explorations,” 
in the Philadelphia Botanical Club, Bartonia, 12 (sup- 
plement) :7-19 (Dec. 31, 1931). 

Address at the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first botanic garden in the American 
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colonies, held at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia, June 5 and 6, 1931. 
Reissued in Pennsylvania University, Botanical Lab- 
oratory, Contributions (1931-32), v. 9 (Philadelphia, 
1932). Abstract by F. W. Pennell in Biological Ab- 
stracts, 7:8 (January 1933). 


1932 


“The Introduction of Lobelia syphilitica into Medi- 
cine,” in the American Journal of Pharmacy, 104:279- 
281 (April 1932). 

“Correspondence between Dr. Benjamin Gale and 
Rev. Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, and Sir William 
Johnson concerning use of the plant by American In- 
dians.”—Biological Abstracts, 7:1022 (May 1933). 
Also issued in the Pennsylvania University, Botanical 
Laboratory, Contributions (1931-32), v. 9 (Philadelphia, 
1932). 


“Kyllinga pumila in Philadelphia,” in the Philadel- 
phia Botanical Club, Bartonia, 13:47 (Feb. 13, 1932). 

“Reports the occurrence of this plant, evidently 
as a natural introduction from the southern United 
States.’—F. W. Pennell in Biological Abstracts, 7:172 
(January 1933). Reissued in the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, Botanical Laboratory, Contributions (1931- 
32), v. 9 (Philadelphia, 1932). 


“Julius von Sachs, the Man and the Teacher,” in 
the Torrey Botanical Club, Bulletin, 60:335-340 (May 
1933). 

The invitation address at the memorial program for 
the centenary of Julius von Sachs (1832-1897) at the 
joint session of Section G, Botany, of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the Botan- 
ical Society of America, the American Society of Plant 
Physiologists, the Mycological Society of America, 
and the American Phytopathological Society at Atlan- 
tic City on Dec. 28, 1932. Also issued in the Pennsyl- 
vania University, Botanical Laboratory and the Morris 
Arboretum, Contributions (1933-1934), v. 11 (Phila- 
delphia, 1935). 


See also the item under 1931. 


1933 


“Gardens of Trees,” in the Scientific Monthly, 37: 
167-169 (August 1933). 

Presented over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
“Brief discussion of the réle of arboreta, and of the 
founding of the Morris Arboretum, Univ. of Penna.,”— 
Biological Abstracts, 8:566 (March 1934). 


“The Morris Arboretum and Its Future,” in Pennsy]- 
vania University, Morris Arboretum, The Morris Ar- 
boretum of the University of Pennsylvania: Proceedings 
at the Dedication of the Arboretum, June 2, 1933, p. 5-12 
(Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Morris Arboretum, 1933). 

This address was delivered at the Scientific session 


of the dedication exercises held at the arboretum on 
June 2, 1933. 


“The Morris Arboretum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania,” in the Scientific Monthly, 37:280-282, illus. 
(September 1933). 


1934 


See the first item under 1919, and the second item 
under 1929. 


1935 


“Conservation of Trees,” in the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulletin of the 
Associates, 1(3):30-31 (April 1936). 

A radio talk on Oct. 16, 1935, over Station WFIL— 
Strawbridge & Clothier Store—for the Council for 
Preservation of Natural Beauty in Pennsylvania. 


“Foreword,” in Conway Zirkle, The Beginnings of 
Plant Hybridization, p. v (Morris Arboretum Mono- 
graphs 1, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford; Oxford University 
Press, 1935). 


Pennsylvania University, Morris Arboretum, Ar- 
boretum Bulletin of the Associates, 1(1):[1-8] (October 
1935). 

The foreword, p. [2], stating the purposes of the 
publication, is signed by Rodney H. True as director 
of the arboretum. According to Mrs. Edna C. Smith, 
librarian of the Botanical Laboratory, University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. True wrote practically all of the 
unsigned articles in this publication, which he edited 
from its beginning until his death. 

This initial number includes an unsigned article, 
“Beginnings at the Morris Arboretum,” p. [3-6], and 
“Arboretum News,” p. [7], and a statement about the 
“Winter Lecture Course,” p. [8]. 


“The Relations of Plants with Each Other,’ in the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Yearbook, 1935, 
p. 47-51. 

A lecture before the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society on Feb. 19, 1935. 


Sketch of the History of the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture. Prepared for the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of its foundation. 52 p., 
port. [Philade]phia, Philadelphia Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture, 1935]. 

The “Sketch” on p. 5-23 relates largely to John 
Beale Bordley. It was reprinted in the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, Memoirs 6, p. 
5-24 (Philadelphia, Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, 1939, 228 p., illus.). Its substance 
was presented under the title, “The Work of John 
Beale Bordley,” as the presidential address before the 
Agricultural History Society at Washington, D. C., 
on Apr. 10, 1928. 
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“Twenty-five Years of Plant Physiology, 1910- 
1935,” in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Botanic Garden, Memoirs, 4:81-86 (May 7, 1936). 

One of a series of addresses on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den on May 15, 1935. Also issued in the Pennsylvania 
University, Botanical Laboratory and the Morris 
Arboretum, Contributions (1935-1936), v. 13 (Phila- 
delphia, 1937). 


See also the third item under 1932. 


1936 


“Abstract of Dr. Lyle W. R. Jackson’s Lecture on 
Diseases of the Plane Tree at the Morris Arboretum— 
January 11, 1936,” in the Pennsylvania University, 
Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciates, 1(2):22-23 (January 1936). 


“The Arboretum at the Flower Show [of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society],” in zbid., 1(3):38 (April 
1936). 


“Diseases of the Himalayan Pine: Abstract of Lec- 
ture by Professor Harlan H. York Delivered at the 
Morris Arboretum—February 8, 1936,” in zbid., 1(3): 
34-35 (April 1936). 

This unsigned abstract was probably prepared by 
Dr. True. 


“The Dutch Elm Disease—Summary of Lecture by 
Mr. Curtis May at the Morris Arboretum—December 
14, 1935,” in ibid., 1(2):19-21 (January 1936). 


“Hardiness, Winter Injury and Winter Protection: 
Abstract of Lecture Given by Mr. Henry Teuscher.. . 
March 14, 1936,” in zbid., 1(3):35-36 (April 1936). 

This unsigned abstract was probably prepared by 
Dr. True. 


“Morris Arboretum Monographs,” in idid., 1(2):19 
(January 1936). 

An announcement of the publication of Conway 
Zirkle’s The Beginnings of Plant Hybridization (1935) 
as Morris Arboretum Monograph 1. 


“North American Pitcher Plants,” in zbid., 1(3):37 
(April 1936). 

An unsigned announcement of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution publication, Illustrations of North American 
Pitcherplants, by Mary Morris (Vaux) Walcott, Edgar 
T. Wherry, and Frank Morton Jones (Washington, 
D. C., 1935). 


[“One-Leaved Pine—Pinus cembroides zucc. variety 
monophylla Voss’’], in ibid., 1(5):58 (October 1936). 

A brief note concerning the frontispiece illustration 
on p. 57. 

The same number contains an unsigned abstract of 
a lecture by William Crocker on “Injury Caused by 
Illuminating Gas,” p. 59-62, and unsigned notes on 


the “Death of Mr. William Warner Harper,” p. 67, 
and “Plant Collecting Trip,” p. 68. 

“Protoplasm,” in zbid., 1(3):37 (April 1936). 

A brief unsigned announcement concerning William 
Seifriz’s Protoplasm (New York and London, 1936), 


“The Tent Caterpillar,” in ibid., 1(4):43-45 (July 
1936). 
An unsigned article apparently by Dr. True. 


“Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book [1766-1824],” 
in the American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, 
1936, 76:939-945. 

Read before the Society on Apr. 23, 1936. Also 
issued in the Pennsylvania University, Botanical Lab- 
oratory and Morris Arboretum, Contributions (1935- 
1936), v. 13 (Philadelphia, 1937). 


[“View at the Swan Pond”], in the Pennsylvania 
University, Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulletin of 
the Associates, 1(3):26 (April 1936). 

' An explanation of the illustration on p. 25. 


(“View in Japanese Garden”], in ibid., 1(4):42 
(July 1936). 

A brief explanatory statement concerning the fron- 
tispiece illustration on p. 41. The same number con- 
tains unsigned notes on the “Death of Colonel Robert 
Glendinning,” p. 55, and “Garden News,” p. 56. 


(“View in the Pinetum”’], in zbid., 1(2):10 (January 
1936). 
An explanation of the illustration on p. 9. 


See also the first and sixth items under 1935. 
1937 

(“Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra Arnold variety aus- 
triaca Aschers. and Graebn.”], in the Pennsylvania 
University, Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulletin 
of the Associates, 2(9):2 (October 1937). 

A brief note concerning the frontispiece illustration 
on p. 1 and the front-cover illustration. 

“‘Barberries,” in ibid., 1(7):87-89 (April 1937). 

Summary of a lecture by L. M. Ames at the Morris 
Arboretum on Jan. 9, 1937. 


“Botany as a Hobby,” in ibid., 2(9) :3 (October 1937). 
An unsigned article probably by Dr. True. 


“Erosion,” in idid., 1(6):82-83 (January 1937). 


“Flowering Crab-Apples,” in ibid., 1(8):103-105 
(July 1937). 

Summary of a lecture by Glen P. Van Eseltine at 
the Morris Arboretum on Mar. 13, 1937. The same 
number contains an unsigned summary of a lecture by 
Donald Wyman on “The Order of Bloom of Woody 
Trees and Shrubs,” p. 106-109. 


“Frangois André Michaux, the Botanist and Ex- 
plorer,” in the American Philosophical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, 1937-38, 78:313-327 (Dec. 10, 1937). 
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Read before the Society on Apr. 24, 1937. Also 
issued in the Pennsylvania University, Botanical Lab- 
oratory and the Morris Arboretum, Contributions 
(1937-1938), v. 14 (Philadelphia, 1939), 


[“Himalayan Pine, Pinus excelsa Wall.”], in the 
Pennsylvania University, Morris Arboretum, Ar- 
boretum Bulletin of the Associates, 1(7):86 (April 1937). 

A brief note on the frontispiece illustration on p. 85. 


“How to Make a Herbarium,” in ibid., 2(9):4 
(October 1937). 
An unsigned article probably by Dr. True. 


“Lichens from the New England Coast,” in the 
Bryologist, 40:71-73 (July-August 1937). 

Orr’s Island, Cumberland County, Maine, and Nan- 
tucket Island. Also in the Pennsylvania University, 
Botanical Laboratory and the Morris Arboretum 
Contributions (1937-1938), v. 14 (Philadelphia, 1939). 


“Magnolias,” in the Pennsylvania University, 
Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciates, 1(7):90-93 (April 1937). 

Summary by Dr. True of a lecture by Arthur D. 
Slavin at the Morris Arboretum on Feb. 13, 1937. 


“Plant Collecting Trip,” in ibid., 2(9):5-7 (October 
1937). 
An unsigned article probably by Dr. True. 


[“Swiss Stone Pine, Pinus cembra L.”], in ibid., 
1(8):102 (July 1937). 

A brief note concerning the frontispiece illustration 
on p. 101. 


(“White Pine, Pinus Strobus L.’’], in ibid., 1(6):70 
(January 1937). 

A brief note concerning the tree shown in the fron- 
tispiece illustration on p. 69. The same number con- 
tains an unsigned abstract of a lecture by John C. 
Wister on “Lilacs,” p. 71-73. 


1938 


“Dutch Elm Disease Eradication,” in the Pennsyl- 
vania University, Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulle- 
tin of the Associates, 2(10):23 (January 1938). 


“The Early Days of the Seckel Pear,” in idid., 
2:49-50 (July 1938). 


“The Horticultural Value of Native Viburnums,” 
in ibid., 2:46-48 (July 1938). 


[“Japanese Red Pine, Pinus densiflora Sieb. and 
Zucc. var. umbraculifera Mayr.’’], in ibid., 2(10):10 
(January 1938). 

A note concerning the frontispiece illustration on 
p. 9 and the front-cover illustration. The same num- 
ber contains an unsigned abstract of a lecture by Edgar 
T. Wherry on “Native Plants for Our Gardens,” p. 
11-13. 


(“The Japanese Umbfella Pine, Sciadopytis verti- 
cillata Sieb. and Zucc.”], in ibid., 2(13):54 (October 
1938.) 

A note concerning the frontispiece illustration on 
p. 53 and the drawing on the front cover. 


(“Korean Pine, Pinus Koraiensis Sieb, & Zucc.”’], 
in ibid., 2(11):26 (April 1938). 

A brief note concerning the frontispiece illustration 
on p. 25 and the front-cover illustration. Dr. True 
may also have prepared the following abstracts: ‘‘Wild 
Gardens,” by Albert F. W. Vick, p. 27-28; “Herb 
Gardens,” by Mrs. Hollis Webster, p. 29-31; “Water 
Gardening,” by Charles L. Tricker, p. 32-35; and the 
note on “Plant Distribution by the Morris Arboretum, 
University of Pennsylvania,” p. 36-39. 


(“Lace-bark Pine, Pinus Bungeana Zucc.”’], in 
ibid., 2:42 (July 1938). 

A note on the tree illustrated on page 41 and the 
drawing on the front cover. Dr. True may also have 
prepared the abstract of the lecture by R. S. Sturtevant 
on “Flower Beds and Borders,” p. 43-45, and also the 
note, “Exhibit at the Philadelphia Flower Show and at 
the Annual Meeting of the Garden Club of America,” 
p. 50-52. 


“Lepidium perfoliatum in the Philadelphia Area,” 
in Bartonia, 19:48 (Mar. 8, 1938). 


“The Michaux Memorial Grove,” in the Pennsyl- 
vania University, Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulle- 
tin of the Associates, 2:48-49 (July 1938). 

The grove in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, es- 
tablished in 1876. 


“Trees as Historians,” in ibid., 2(13):55-56 (October 
1938). 

Dr. True may also have prepared the article, “Trees 
in Trouble,” p. 56-58, concerning the New England 
hurricane of Sept. 21, 1938. 


1939 


[American Holly, Ilex opaca Ait.], in the Pennsyl- 
vania University, Morris Arboretum, Arboretum Bulle- 
tin of the Associates, 3(17):2 (October 1939). 

An unsigned note concerning the frontispiece on p. 1 
and the design on the front cover. 


(“Atlas Cedar, Cedrus Atlantica Manetti’’], in ibid., 
2(14) :66 (January 1939). 

An unsigned note concerning the frontispiece illus- 
tration on p. 65 and the drawing on the front cover. 

The unsigned note entitled “Conference on the Plane 
Tree Disease,” p. 71-72, may also be by Dr. True. 


[Cedar of Lebanon, Cedrus libanotica, Link.], in 
ibid., 2(16):90 (July 1939). 

An unsigned note concerning the frontispiece on p. 
89 and the front cover illustration. 

The unsigned abstracts of the following lectures 
may also have been prepared by Dr. True: “Hedges,” 
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by Harry Wood, p. 91-93; “Hedges,” by R. W. Oliver, 
p. 94-97; and “Cultivation of Hardy Ferns,” by Mrs. 
A. C. Barnes, p. 97-100. 


“Famous Trees,” in ibid., 2(14):67~71 (January 
1939). 

A note concerning the pamphlet by Charles E. Ran- 
dall and D. Priscilla Edgerton, “Famous Trees,” U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
295 (Washington, D. C., 1938). 


“Ground Covers for Shady Places,” in ibid., 3(17): 
7-9 (October 1939). 


Plantings at the Arboretum,” in zbid., 2(14): 
73-74 (January 1939). 


[“Sawara Cypress, Chamaecyparis pisifera Eldl. 
var. squarrosa Beiss. & Hochst’’], in zbid., 2(15):78 
(April 1939). 

An unsigned note concerning the frontispiece illus- 
tration on p. 77 and the drawing on the front cover. 


The unsigned abstracts of the lecture by E. M, 
Gress on “Grasses,” p. 79-81, and by John Monteith 
on “Grasses for Lawns,” p. 82-84, and the notes on 
“More Tree Diseases,” p. 84-85; and ‘Plant Distribu- 
tion by Morris Arboretum, University of Pennsyl. 
vania,” p. 85-88, were probably written by Dr. True, 


“Trees as Energy Transformers,” in ibid., 2(16) :101- 
102 (July 1939). 


See also the fifth item under 1935. 


1940 


Review of American Husbandry, edited by Harry J. 
Carman (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939), 
in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine (ser. 2), 20:321-323 (April 1940). 


“The Virginia Board of Agriculture, 1841-1843,” in 
Agricultural History, 14:97-103 (July 1940). 
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PIETRO DE CRESCENZI: THE FOUNDER OF MODERN 
AGRONOMY 


LOIS OLSON 


Soil Conservation Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


For a thousand years after the fall of Rome, Christian Europe produced no 
great agricultural leaders. This long hiatus was broken in 1304 when Pietro 
de Crescenzi (A.D. 1233-1320) presented his Opus ruralium commodorum to 
Charles II, King of Sicily and nominal overlord of the Lombard cities.1 The 
manuscript marked not only the beginning of a renaissance of agriculture in 
Europe but also a revival of interest in soil conservation. In it Crescenzi de- 
scribed the processes of erosion and recommended vegetative and mechanical 
measures for its control. 

Crescenzi began where the Romans had left off, but knew nothing of the 
agricultural literature of the Moors. While agriculture in Spain had continued 
to advance throughout the Middle Ages, Italian agriculture had retrogressed. 
The works of Ibn-al-Awam, the twelfth-century soil scientist of Moorish Spain, 
and Crescenzi, therefore, are not comparable. The one represents the flowering 
of the brilliant Moorish agriculture before its decline ;? the other initiated a revival 
of interest in Roman farming methods. Although Ibn-al-Awam was the more 
profound, Crescenzi had far more influence on world agriculture. 

The sources used by Crescenzi were almost identical with those used in the 
fourth century A.D. by Palladius, the last of the great Roman authorities. 
Little that Cato, Varro, Vergil, or Columella had written on erosion escaped his 
attention. Their comments were supplemented by thirty years of observation 
and by discussion with the brothers of the Dominican monastery at Bologna. 

Had it not been for such monasteries the agricultural writings of the Romans 
might have been lost to the world, as were those of Mago the Carthaginian. 
During the Roman era, famous statesmen, generals, philosophers, and poets were 
proudest of their agricultural achievements. With the barbarian invasions, 
agriculture, like science and the arts, entered a period of decadence. Population 
decreased, farmers moved into towns for protection, and those who remained on 


1 This article is one of a series by Lois Olson and Helen L. Eddy on Cato, Vergil, Colu- 
mella, Ibn-al-Awam, Pietro de Crescenzi, Leonardo da Vinci, and the Paulini brothers as 
pioneer soil conservationists of the western Mediterranean world. For the articles of the 
series already published, see: ‘‘From the Archives of Old Venice [Guiseppe and Girolamo 
Paulini’s plan of erosion control and river regulation for Venice],’’ U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Soil Conservation, 6:265-268 (April 1941); ‘‘Ibn-al-Awam: A Soil Scientist of 
Moorish Spain,’’ Geographical Review, 33:100-109 (January 1943); ‘“‘Columella and the Be- 
ginning of Soil Science,’”’ Agricultural History, 17:65-72 (April 1943); and ‘‘Leonardo da 
Vinci: The First Soil Conservation Geologist,’’ ibid., 129-134 (July 1943). 

2 Lois Olson and Helen L. Eddy, ‘‘Ibn-al-Awam, a Soil Scientist of Moorish Spain,” 
Geographical Review, 33:100-109 (January 1943). 
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the land were more concerned with personal security and defense than with the 
care of the soil. Fields had been overrun by armies and the crops ruined. The 
hydraulic works of the Romans, particularly difficult to protect, fell into disuse. 
Unregulated waters scoured the slopes and flooded the lowlands, depositing sedi- 
ment that covered fields and blocked river courses. During the Middle Ages, 
the swamp area of Italy increased enormously, and malaria drove people to the 
hills, where farming and overgrazing further accelerated erosion. 

The Roman agricultural writings, preserved by the various monastic orders, 
served as guides to farm procedure on their own lands and as the basis for the 
later agricultural revival. Many of the monasteries were, in effect, model farms. 
However, interchange of knowledge was limited during the Middle Ages, and 
information concerning Roman methods of farming seldom spread far beyond the 
monastery grounds. 

During the twelfth century, a change began. The cities of Lombardy were 
growing rich and powerful. By uniting they eventually threw off the foreign 
rule of Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor and King of Naples and Sicily. 
Continued independence was assured by the establishment of a more powerful 
Lombard League, composed of free cities. The comparative security that it 
provided was accompanied by a new interest in farming. Intrigue, however, 
was still prevalent, and local judges could not be relied upon to render impartial 
decisions. Consequently, legal cases were tried by judges from other cities, 
who had been educated in the great universities of the time. These judges 
traveled from city to city at the request of the local governments and formed a 
cosmopolitan group of educated men outside the church who were familiar with 
conditions throughout Lombardy. 

As one of these judges, Pietro de Crescenzi was noted for his fairness and 
sagacity. From 1274 to 1300, he traveled the length and breadth of Lombardy 
dispensing justice and also observing the methods of farming wherever he went. 
During this period, he was closely associated with the Dominican monastery 
at Bologna. His own brother and his most intimate friends belonged to that 
order, while Amerigo da Piacenza, its learned head, was his confidant and the 
censor of everything that he wrote. 

About 1300, Crescenzi, at the age of seventy, retired to his farm in a suburb 
of Bologna in hopes of practicing the principles of farming that he had been 
studying and observing. His reputation as an authority on agriculture by this 
time had become so great that Charles II requested him to write a treatise on 
the subject for the farmers of his time. In the Opus ruralium commodorum all 
phases of farming are discussed; but, in the introduction, Crescenzi stated his 
philosophy on soil conservation as well as that of all subsequent soil conserva- 
tionists: ‘‘the power of the soil should be investigated, anc when it is discovered 
it is like an inestimable treasure that should be conserved with humility and 


patience... 


3 Pietro de Crescenzi, Trattato della agricoliura di Piero de’ Crescenzi, translated and 
revised by [Bastiano de Rossi] and edited by Bartolomeo Sorio, 1:84 (Verona, 1851). 
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At the beginning of the fourteenth century, there was vital need for soil 
conservation in northern Italy. Cities were growing in population and wealth, 
but agriculture had not improved proportionally. In the lowlands soil had been 
exhausted by overcropping, and in the higher lands the soil itself had been wash- 
ing away as a result of neglect. Crescenzi’s recommendations for soil improve- 
ment are much like those of modern agronomists. Like them, he recognized the 
need for rotations, cover crops, green manures, and systematic fertilization that 
would both preserve and build up the soil. All of his rotations included legumes or 
meadows, or a combination of the two. Of the leguminous crops, he recommended 
the lupine most strongly since it served a variety of purposes. It provided 
nourishing food for livestock, improved the structure and chemical composition 
of the soil, and protected the land against sheet washing during the rainy winters 
and against wind erosion in summer. In addition, it supplemented farmyard 
dung and compost when it was turned under as a green manure. 

Very little land, Crescenzi said, could produce abundant yields of the same 
crop year after year. Egypt was the chief exception to this rule. Land freshly 
cleared might also produce high yields for a number of years because it had not 
had “the virtue of soil drawn from it, which had been acquired through long 
putrefaction of various foods and long abandoned wild roots.’* However, 
even such land deteriorated eventually. To prevent further deterioration he 
recommended rotation of crops, but did not abandon completely the use oi 
fallow or idle land. All land, he said, needed occasional rest for recuperation, 
but land that required rest in alternate years was too poor to justify cultivation. 
For most farm lands, fallow every third, fifth, or even seventh year should be 
sufficient. 

Land along a stream was frequently maintained permanently as meadow, but 
the term was also applied to land in grass for a season or more between other 
crops. When included in a rotation, meadows were sown with a mixture of 
grasses and vetch and might be irrigated or not, depending upon the natural 
moisture of the site. If the land was considerably below average in productivity, 
Crescenzi recommended that it be kept as a meadow for four or five 
years. Thereafter, several crops of grain could be grown in succession. Oats 
provided a useful substitute for grass in a rotation, since they could be cut green 
for hay or, if allowed to ripen, the grain could be fed to the cattle. 

Better still was the lupine. When raised for seed as one of the crops in a rota- 
tion, it was sown in October or November and harvested in June or July. When 
it was raised for fodder, it was cut somewhat earlier, but in either case it protected 
the land against winter rains. Several species were native to Italy, but Crescenzi 
made no distinction as to their use or method of cultivation. Some varieties of 
beans or vetch were occasionally substituted for lupine in rotations. At no time, 
however, did Crescenzi mention alfalfa or lucerne, which was unknown to Cato 
but advocated by all later Roman authorities from Vergil to Palladius. In the 
western Mediterranean region it was undoubtedly the most valuable of the 


‘ Ibid., 182. 
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legumes, but it was an irrigated crop, and, with the destruction of irrigation works 
during the barbarian invasions, seems to have been all but lost to Italy. The 
revival of interest in alfalfa in Europe came not from Italy but from Moorish 
Spain via France. 

Crescenzi recommended that lupine be sown on the stubble as soon as the grain 
was harvested in the spring. During the summer, its growth protected thesoil 
from the winds. In the fall, it was cut, spread over the field, and plowed under. 
Grain was then sown for spring harvesting. According to Crescenzi, a field 
could produce two successive grain crops with profit if a summer cover of lupine 
were turned under. He also recommended that flax, a particularly soil-exhaust- 
ing crop, should be preceded by lupine. In a field of millet or panic, lupine was 
often sown with the main crop but at the time of the second weeding. After the 
grain was harvested, the lupine remained as a field cover. It was also planted in 
vineyards and orchards during August and turned under the following spring 
in April or May. 

Although Crescenzi noted that some farmers considered the systematic use of 
lupine superior to manuring, he never recommended it as a substitute but rather 
as a supplement to manuring. “It is evident,” he said, “that manure is the 
chief among those things that alter the nature of plants, even from the wild to 
the domestic state.’’ 

On the subjects of manuring, the preparation of composts, and the mixing of 
soils of different textures, Crescenzi followed Columella more closely than any 
other Roman authority. While Columella considered 24 cartloads of manure 
per acre sufficient for the higher land and 18 for the lowland, Crescenzi noted that 
farmers of Lombardy sometimes found it more profitable to apply twice that 
amount. Both men recommended that in dry weather the manure be covered 
with soil immediately so that it would not dry out and lose its power of fertilizing 
the soil. Crescenzi advised spreading manure on slopes during the winter, when 
rainfall was more abundant. The moisture seeping into the soil carried its nu- 
trients to the plant roots. Furthermore, Crescenzi said: “On the hillsides do not 
dig in the manure but lay it on top [of the ground] and high up on the hillside so 
the good of it may flow down.’ For this reason he recommended that slopes be 
manured more frequently than lowlands. 

The run-off that distributed the manure might also carry away minerals in 
solution or soil from the slopes. The former, Crescenzi realized, might under 
some circumstances be of advantage. For example, he noticed that lowlands 
frequently became salty and sterile, whereas slopes, where run-off prevented an 
accumulation of salt, remained fresh. Conversely, he added: ‘Fields situated 
on the sides of hills are often dry and unfruitful because the rich soil that is on 
them runs down into the valleys, whereby the valleys grow fat but the hillsides 
remain arid and so are not good for the cultivation of plants.’””’ If the muddy 


5 Ibid., 163. 
6 Ibid., 180. 
Ibid., 179. 
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water from theslopes were used for irrigation, the increased profit from cultivated 
lowlands, however, might partially balance the loss due to erosion in the 
highlands. 

The effects of erosion, he observed, were cumulative. On the slopes, the soil 
became thinner each year and less capable of retaining moisture. It was of no 
use to spread manure on the surface of a badly eroded hillside because it was all 
washed away without improving the productivity of the soil. During a severe 
storm, even seeds and young plants might be carried away. 

To increase infiltration and check run-off, Crescenzi advised the use of mechan- 
ical measures in addition to close-growing cover crops. Farmers who owned 
sloping lands, he said, ‘‘should plow them crosswise so that the furrows may 
retain the good soil that would all be wasted if the furrows were perpendicular. 
And for this reason, they should make retaining walls or terraces across the hill- 
sides so that the soil will not slide down when plowed.’’® He also recommended 
that water draining from the slopes be impounded behind earthen embankments 
and then be distributed over the fields by means of water furrows and ditches. 
In this way the water could be retained on the hillsides where it was needed to 
support plant growth. 

Gullying as well as sheet washing was well known to the farmers of Lombardy. 
The smaller gullies, Crescenzi said, should be checked by leveling with a plow. 
Larger gullies were to be filled with brush, on top of which was packed a thick 
layer of soil. If gullying still continued, he recommended the construction of 
dams and diversion ditches, saying: 

If the field be a damp one, plow it across at the side so that the seed may be held... . And 
the field should be dried by ditches made on all sides, but as for gullies, everyone knows what 
they are. Dams [across gullies] are made in this way: First make a furrow crosswise about 
three feet deep; then fill it with stones half full, or with pebbles, and heap it up with earth. 


But the head of the gully should be kept open so that the overflow may run away and none of 
the field perish. And if stones are not procurable use withies or straw or branches... . ® 


Where erosion occurred along the banks of rivers, he recommended that re- 
taining walls be built to confine the water within definite channels and to check 
small headward-cutting gullies that might eventually destroy the cultivated 
fields. ‘The embankments were made by driving piles into the ground along the 
river margins. Back of these, large stones, or baskets filled with smaller pebbles, 
were packed in. The chinks were then filled with brush and earth. August 
and September were the best months for such work, because the levels of the 
rivers and of the ground water were lowest at the end of the long dry summer. 
In the rainy season baskets of stones were to be kept on hand to repair any breaks 
that might occur. 

Advice on erosion and its control is scattered throughout the Opus ruralium 
commodorum. Where Crescenzi described the nature of plant food, he mentioned 
the various uses of lupine and the distribution of manure by means of natural 


8 Ibid. 
Ibid., 185-186. 
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run-off ; in recommending the proper time and methods of plowing, he advocated 
contour plowing and gully control; in presenting advice for the improvement of 
sterile soil he explained the relation between erosion and sterility. His advice is 
sound and his observations are accurate, but they are often amusingly explained 
in the light of medieval lore and scientific theories. However, in spite of these 
incongruities, the acceptance of his underlying principles brought with it a re- 
vival of interest in agriculture throughout Europe. 

Crescenzi wrote in Latin but within a few years his work was translated into 
Italian. In 1373, Charles V of France, surnamed the Wise,!° gave evidence of 
his wisdom by ordering that the Opus ruralium commodorum be translated into 
French. At the time, France was in the midst of the Hundred Years’ War with 
England. Most of the actual fighting had occurred on the Continent, fields had 
been overrun by armies, and complaints of reduced fertility and crop yields 
were common. 

For over a century and a half after it was written, manuscript copies and 
translations circulated throughout Europe, and in 1471, the Opus ruralium 
commodorum had the distinction of being the first book on agriculture ever 
printed." By the close of the century, at least twenty-five editions had been 
printed in Latin, Italian, French, and German. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the number of editions more than doubled. Although it 
has never been translated into English, early English agricultural writers, like 
John Fitzherbert, give evidence of familiarity with the works of Crescenzi. 

Crescenzi was not a farmer by profession. All that he knew about farming he 
had learned from the study of the classical authorities, from observation of 
farming methods throughout Lombardy, and, more particularly, through his 
contact with the Dominican friars at Bologna. His long and intimate associa- 
tion with the Dominicans was based on a common interest in the advancement of 
agriculture. Through Crescenzi a vast store of agricultural information pre- 
served by the church was made available to laymen throughout Europe for the 
first time since the fall of Rome. Agricultural historians have long considered 
him the founder of modern agronomy, but Crescenzi himself never forgot his ob- 
ligations to the church. On his death all of the information on agriculture that 
he had assembled he willed to the Dominican brothers at Bologna in gratitude for 
their help and in order that they might carry on the work that they together 
had initiated. 


10 The Morgan Library in New York City has a beautifully illuminated manuscript of the 
Opus ruralium commodorum. The frontispiece shows the formal presentation of the first 
French translation to Charles V. 

1E. J. Russell, ““The First Printed Book on Agriculture,’’ Country Life, 43:276-278, 
illus. (London, 1918). 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS IN EASTERN COLORADO IN 
THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 
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Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


The drought of the 1890s in eastern Colorado as yet has no chronicler. Only 
the members of the first generation of settlers remember it; younger generations 
do not.!. So it was that when the drought of the 1930s came, the younger people 
thought it was unique in its severity and impact upon the inhabitants of the area. 
In general, it was not. The drought of the 90s was severe and prolonged, and 
eastern Coloradans reacted to it as they were to react to the later dry years—by 
emigration, acceptance of relief, and adjustment. The present study describes 
the drought of the 1890s as it occurred in one of the eastern Colorado counties, 
namely, Kit Carson County. 

Kit Carson County was part of the Great Plains frontier of cattlemen and west- 
ward-encroaching farmers. One of the first ranches in the county area—it was 
then part of Elbert County*—was that of Edwin McCrillis and his brother. In 
1879 they came out from Denver, traded a team of horses and some supplies for 
the camp-site of a couple of cowboys, and located north of present-day Burling- 
ton on the Landsman tributary of the South Fork of the Republican River. 
About the same time, or perhaps a little later, Dr. H. B. Tuttle, a former surgeon 
in the Confederate army, moved his herd north from Aroya, Colorado, and es- 
tablished a ranch on Spring Creek near its junction with the South Fork. In the 
early 80s Jacob Sherrer of Denver and a partner started the Bar-T ranch on the 
South Fork itself. In 1885 this ranch passed under the control of the Republican 
Cattle Company, of which Sherrer was a prominent member. In addition to 
these ranches, there was the KP ranch, owned by Ketchum and the Pugsley 
brothers and located since 1875 a mile or so outside the present county bound- 
aries. In other words, in 1886 when the settlers began to move in, eastern 
Elbert County was the open range for at least four cattle outfits.* 


1This paper was presented in part to the history section of the Colorado-Wyoming 
Academy of Science in session at Golden, Colo., on Nov. 7, 1941. It is the result of a study 
started in 1939 as a phase of the county agricultural planning work in eastern Colorado. 

2 Frederick L. Paxson, ‘‘The County Boundaries of Colorado,’ University of Colorado 
Studies, 3:211-213 (August 1906); LeRoy R. Hafen, ‘“The Counties of Colorado: A History 
of their Creation and the Origin of their Names,’’ Colorado Magazine, 8:48-60 (March 1931). 

3 Interviews with Burt Ragan, Burlington, Colo., Apr. 2, 1940, and Simon H. Rumming, 
Flagler, Colo., June 27, 1940; Ralph W. McCrillis, Denver, Colo., to R. G. Dunbar, Aug. 5, 
1941; John P. Dickinson, Hugo, Colo., to R. G. Dunbar, Aug. 5, 1941; Denver Daily Record 
Stockman, Mar. 18, 1921; Certificate of Incorporation of the Republican Cattle Co., Corpora- 
tion files of the Office of the Secretary of State of Colorado; Margaret Long, ‘“The Route 
of the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Express,’ Colorado Magazine, 12:191 (September 
1935); Alvin T. Steinel and D. W. Working, History of Agriculture in Colorado, 140 (Fort 
Collins, 1926). 
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The settlement of the area which was to become Kit Carson County was an 
extension of the great migration of the boom years of the 1880s which settled the 
James River Valley in Dakota Territory and peopled western Kansas and Ne- 
braska. By 1886 the migration was pushing across the State line into that part 
of Colorado which is drained by the South Fork of the Republican River and its 
tributaries. The Kansas Pacific railroad had been built to Cheyenne Wells, 
Colorado, since 1870, and the Burlington had built through Haigler, Nebraska, 
in 1881.4. Both of these places were jumping-off stations for migrants and 
freight bound for eastern Elbert County in 1886 and 1887.5 However, it was the 
westward construction of the Rock Island railroad that brought the greatest 
influx of settlers. By the end of 1887, it had reached Norton, Kansas, and in 
1888 it continued through western Kansas to the State line and on across Elbert 
County to Colorado Springs.® 

The years 1886-1889 were all years of extensive settlement.’ ‘Thousands are 
taking advantage,”’ wrote the editor of the Burlington Blade in May 1887 “of 
cheap, yes, free homes on the beautiful prairie of eastern Colorado. Still they 
come. More soon to follow.’”® The towns of Burlington, Claremont (present- 
day Stratton), Seibert, and Flagler sprang up before and beside the Rock Island 
tracks. By the winter and spring of 1888-89 the settlers were numerous enough 
to demand and obtain the formation of Kit Carson County (April 11, 1889).° 
The migration continued through the first year of countyhood. By the fall of 
1889, the townships in the eastern end of the county and along the railroad were 
rather thickly settled.!° The next spring the census takers recorded 2,472 resi- 
dents in the county." 


‘ John 8. Fisher, A Builder of the West: the Life of General William Jackson Palmer, 183 
(Caldwell, Idaho, 1939); Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery, ‘‘Fort Wallace and its Relation to the 
Frontier,’’ Kansas State Historical Society, Collections, 1926-28, 17 :245-246; Rocky Mountain 
News, Dec. 22, 1869; Railroad Gazette, 13:689 (Dec. 2, 1881), 14:79, 156, 223 (Feb. 3, Mar. 
10, Apr. 14, 1882). 

5 C. W.A. Interviews made under the auspices of the State Historical Society of Colorado, 
1933-34, Pamphlet 350, Kit Carson County, Doc. 1-65 (Mss. Colorado State Historical 
Library). 

6 Engineering News, 19:168, 501, and maps 6 and 9 facing p. 160, and p. 492 (Mar. 3, June 
16, 1888) ; 20:515, and map 11 facing p. 508 (Dec. 29, 1888); 22: map 19 facing p. 300 (Sept. 
28, 1889); Railroad Gazette, 19:836 (Dec. 23, 1887), 20:62, 229, 245, 397, 449, 465, 596, 628, 
694, 778 (Jan. 27, Apr. 6, 13, June 15, July 6, 13, Sept. 7, 21, Oct. 19, Nov. 23, 1888) ; Colorado 
Springs Gazette, Nov. 6, 1888, Jan. 1, 1889; W. E. Weller, Flagler, Colo., to R. G. Dunbar, 
Aug. 19, 1941. 

7U.8. Land Office, Pueblo, Colo., Tract Books, Colorado, Hugo, vol. 1-6, ranges 41-51; 
Denver Republican, Jan. 1, 1887, Jan. 1, 1888; C. W. A. Interviews, Pam. 350, Kit Carson 
County, Doc. 1-65. 

8 Burlington Blade, May 20, 1887. 

® Session Laws of Colorado, 1889, p. 225-228. 

10 U.S. Land Office, Pueblo, Colo., Tract Books, Colorado, Hugo, vol. 1-6, ranges 41-51; 
J. E. Payne, “Unirrigated Lands of Eastern Colorado: Seven Years’ Study,’’ Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 77, p. 8 (Fort Collins, 1903). 

U.S. Census, Eleventh Census, 1890, Population, 1(1) :12. 
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These newcomers were typical American pioneers. They were for the most 
part Anglo-Americans, and they came from the previous frontiers of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois."* They were not cattlemen, but farm- 
ers. Like their forefathers, they came to acquire land and to plow it. They 
acquired it through the Federal land office at Denver according to the provisions 
of the pre-emption, homestead, and timber culture acts. Like their forefathers, 
they were poor and needed money to finance their settlement. Consequently, as 
soon as they obtained a title to their land, they mortgaged it to loan companies." 

Unlike their forefathers, these farmers were in a strange country. Their for- 
mer homes had been in the humid country of 20 inches or more of annual 
rainfall—east of the ninety-eighth meridian. Now they had come out into the 
great dry country of less than 20 inches precipitation, the country which the 
geography books had referred to as the Great American Desert. However, 
because of the persuasive propaganda of the newspapers, railroads, States, and 
townsite companies, these pioneers were unaware of the aridity of this region in 
eastern Colorado, which ironically came to be known as the “rain belt.’”’ There- 
fore, they proceeded to plant and to cultivate as they had back East." 

Using oxen or horses, they plowed from 10 to 20 acres the first year and planted 
corn, the traditional sod crop of the American frontier. Of the 35,429 acres re- 
ported planted in Kit Carson County in 1889, 24,406 were planted to corn.'® 
Everyone used the seed which he had brought with him from the wet country.” 
The second year, in addition to corn, some wheat and oats were planted. How- 
ever, in 1890, corn was still the predominant crop."® 

The settlers experienced crop failure almost from the very start. The crop of 
1888 was fair, but the next two suffered from hot winds and drought. The year 
1889 was dry, but 1890 was drier.'® 

The settlers reacted to the drought of 1889-1890 in various ways. Many emi- 
grated, some temporarily, others permanently. Those who left temporarily 
went either into the irrigated sections or into the mountains to seek work. Many 
of the men left their families behind them. Those who left permanently gave up 
and went back to the “‘wife’s folks.”’° Of those who stayed, some required relief 
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to remain through the winter and spring of 1890-91, and all began to have doubts 
as to the humidity of the area. 

Shortly after the first of January 1891, the destitution among the poor families 
became so acute that some of the more fortunate citizens of the county formed a 
relief organization to investigate the need for assistance and if necessary to obtain 
and to distribute it. A central committee of three was organized for the whole 
county to work with committees appointed in each of the twelve county pre- 
cincts. Harry H. Hoyt, a young settler from Illinois, was chosen chairman of 
the central committee.”! 

Investigation revealed “‘at least fifty families in very destitute circumstances, 
and some of them suffering.” Some were without adequate food. “One family 
has lived six weeks on nothing but squashes.” Others were without sufficient 
clothing. ‘Some are scantily clad and wrap their feet in rags when obliged to 
go out of doors.’’ All were in need of fuel.”2 This distress was aggravated by a 
four-day snowstorm which began on January 7.% The central committee de- 
cided to appeal to the people of Denver. 

The drought of 1889-1890 was general in the Dakotas, western Kansas and 
Nebraska, and eastern Colorado. In Denver some of the businessmen had 
formed a relief committee to care for the drought sufferers of eastern Colorado.” 
Harry Hoyt appeared before this committee on January 9, 1891, and appealed for 
assistance. However, the requests for assistance from the northeastern counties 
of Logan, Phillips, Yuma, Washington, and Arapahoe were so numerous that the 
Denver Relief Committee felt that the needs of these counties were about all that 
it could supply and on January 14 appealed to the Board of Trade of Colorado 
Springs in Hoyt’s behalf.* 

The people of Colorado Springs were willing to help. The Board of Trade re- 
plied to the appeal in the affirmative, and Benjamin W. Steele, the editor of the 
Colorado Springs Gazette, boarded the Rock Island for a personal investigation of 
the situation. By the time Hoyt arrived in Colorado Springs on January 21, the 
drive for food, clothing, and fuel was in progress.” 

Steele visited Kit Carson County on Sunday, January 18. That afternoon in 
Burlington he “met a party of the citizens, representing the most solid element of 
Kit Carson county. ... They were almost unanimous in expressing the opinion 
that the ranchmen must have coal to burn, and that at once.”” In the evening he 
“met a party of eight homesteaders, who had gathered ina store. Some of them 
had ridden 20 miles. ... Most of them had pitiful tales to tell of destitution 
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among their neighbors. . . . The greatest amount of suffering is among the wives 
and children of homesteaders who have left them to find work and have not been 
able to send back money.”’ Steele was convinced of the need for assistance and 
so reported in the columns of the Gazette.? 

A relief committee composed of Mayor J. W. Stillman, George H. Parsons, 
and F. B. Hill was organized, and the drive got under way on January 20. The 
next day Hoyt arrived with a list of fifty-five indigent families and their needs. 
These lists had been prepared by the precinct committees.?* 

The drive lasted three days. Four carloads of coal were pledged and later 
sent by the neighboring coal-mining companies. The businessmen and citizens 
of Colorado Springs furnished clothing, provisions, and money. The latter was 
spent in Colorado Springs for foodstuffs and clothing. From the list submitted 
by Hoyt, the relief committee prepared packages for each family in need. On 
January 23, two days after he arrived, Hoyt left for Kit Carson County with 
these packages, which, besides clothing, contained ‘‘2800 pounds of flour, 3000 
pounds of corn meal, 1500 pounds of salt pork, 1500 pounds of beans, ten boxes of 
crackers, and a considerable quantity of ham and bacon.’’® Donations, how- 
ever, continued to comein. The school children made contributions, and another 
shipment was sent on January 27.°° In all, $397.50 was received, of which 
$282.62 was spent in behalf of the Kit Carson County settlers.** In addition to 
the material sent by Colorado Springs, the people of Colorado City donated more 
than 3,000 pounds of foodstuffs and clothing.” The railroads—the Rock Island 
and the Colorado Midland—hauled all these materials free of charge.* 

The donations were carefully distributed from seven different stations by the 
committees in Kit Carson County. In Burlington a “large store room in the 
brick block” served as a relief office.* On February 5 this office was visited by 
B. W. Steele, who reported that ‘“‘as fast as the people came in and made the 
proper application they were supplied. They came from all directions and many 
miles and each case was examined into as fully as possible. ... The committee 
has kept lists of those supplied and have receipts for everything given out.” 
Even with the care exercised, some received help who did not need it. The com- 
mittee reported to Steele that “‘ it had to fight against helping many that it knew 
did not deserve help. Many of the very destitute cases reported were, upon 
investigation, found to be exaggerated.”’ As for coal, Steele reported that “‘Upon 
the arrival of Mr. Hoyt at Burlington, there were at least 50 teams waiting to get 
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coal. Each family that applied was allowed to take 500 pounds, and about 80 
families were supplied.” 

This humanitarian effort on the part of the settlers of Kit Carson County and 
the people of Colorado Springs met with considerable opposition from the Bur- 
lington land speculators and townsite promoters, some of whom had organized 
the Burlington Development and Improvement Company. These men had ad- 
vertised Kit Carson County as “the most beautiful country in America... . the 
greatest and most fertile agricultural district in the world.’** These public 
revelations of destitution and appeals for assistance gave the lie to this propa- 
ganda and threatened to prevent the realization of a real-estate boom. There- 
fore, the townsite promoters declared that there was little or no suffering in the 
county and opposed Hoyt’s efforts.*7 The settlers countered with an affidavit 
of the existence of suffering, sworn to by twenty-seven taxpayers.*® They found 
a vocal champion in John F. Murray, the editor of the Burlington Boomerang, 
who later became the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the admini- 
stration of Governor Davis H. Waite (1893-1895).*? 

Murray, like Waite, was something of a crusader for social justice. He accom- 
panied Harry Hoyt to Denver; he dispatched an appeal by telegraph to the 
Colorado Springs Gazette; he used the columns of his newspaper to advertise the 
destitution and to present the viewpoint of the farmers. In one issue he well 
presented the clash of interests: 


A number of our business men complain and say that the getting of this aid will be a draw- 
back to our count(y], inasmuch as it will keep settlers away from our county next spring. 
Which is best, to freeze and starve out our present settlers and trust to getting others in or 
by a little aid at present, bridge over this suffering and give those who have spent years in 
hardship and poverty and who have brought this country partially into cultivation, a chance 
to make happy and prosperous homes for themselves and children, where at present is misery 
and distress? Humanity answers, ‘‘Give a half show, at least, to those who have come here 
and endured the hardships of the past few years.’’*° 


The age-long clash between the interests of humanity and those of property here 
reappeared. Unfortunately, Murray was only part-owner of the Boomerang; 
the Burlington Improvement and Development Company owned a part interest 
in it and used it as a propaganda sheet. The conflict which resulted is revealed 
in a letter which Murray wrote the Denver Relief Committee. 

Burlington, Colo., Jan. 22. M. J. McNamara, chairman of the Aid committee. Sir—I 


understand that there has been a petition or letter from Burlington stating that there is no 
suffering in this county. You will confer a favor by sending the same to me. Also you 
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wonder why the Boomerang one week says this is a grand county and the next calls for aid. 
The Burlington Improvement and Development Company are selling lots here. One issue 
in each month they edit this paper, the rest of the time I runit. Respectfully, J. F. Mur- 


ray.” 

Within a week after Murray wrote this, the townsite promoters forced him to 
deny statements which he had made concerning their attitude toward relief. 
However, through the next two months Murray continued to wage the good 
fight.* 

The need for seed grain was much more general than the need for fuel, clothing, 
and provisions. The crop failure of 1890 was nearly a total one. B. W. Steele 
noted when he visited the county on February 5 that “the most serious question 
that now confronts the people of that section is the matter of seed for next year’s 
crop. Buta very small percentage of the ranchmen have money enough to get 
seed, and they hope it will be supplied them from the outside.”** This situation 
was not peculiar to Kit Carson County; it was general throughout the eastern 
dryland counties. In all of them the drought-stricken farmers demanded the 
donation of seed grain by the State legislature, which was then in session. Peti- 
tions were drawn up and dispatched to Denver. With grim humor a petition 
from Burlington, Colorado, dated February 14, 1891, began: 


By grace of God, the advertisements of land sharks, and a desire to better our worldly 
prospects, we are located in the ‘‘Rain-belt’’ of eastern Colorado. Whereas, for three years 
we have wholly or partially failed to raise crops... . 


The petition requested $4,950. Although the constitutionality of the measure 
was doubted and challenged, a law appropriating $21,250 for the purchase of seed 
for the settlers of eight eastern Colorado counties was enacted by the Eighth 
General Assembly and signed by Governor J. A. Cooper. The sum of $3,750 
was allocated to Kit Carson County.“ To the county board of commissioners 
was assigned the task of directing the expenditure of the fund. During April 
and May 1891, it purchased two carloads of wheat, one of corn, one of potatoes 
and some oats and millet, and distributed them to the settlers.“ 

During these two years of drought, many of the settlers began to realize the 
nature of the region in which they had settled. There was talk of well irrigation, 
but before very much was done, the good crop of 1891 matured and was har- 
vested. This was followed by an even better crop in 1892. 
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To the old settlers of Kit Carson County, the crop year of 1892 was “the best 
we’ve ever had.” There were good rains in the spring and early summer,** and 
the plains produced a bumper crop of wheat. The wheat acreage exceeded that 
of corn. Kit Carson County was becoming a wheat country. According to the 
figures of the county assessor, 9,536 acres of wheat yielded 158,718 bushels in 
1892, an average per acre of 16.64 bushels.*? Threshing machines were needed. 
Whereas in 1891 there had not been a threshing machine in the county, one 
autumn day in 1892, I. D. Messinger of Claremont counted, from the top of his 
windmill, by sight and by smoke, eighteen threshing outfits.5° Due to the 
abundance of the harvest, a flour mill was constructed at Burlington, and another 
was built at Flagler by the Pitrat Brothers.*' Produce shipments from the 
county were large. Between November 9, 1892 and February 9, 1893, 58 cars 
of wheat, 21 cars of corn, 10 cars of barley, 6 cars of rye, and 7 cars of broomcorn 
were shipped out of Burlington.*® Doubts as to the humidity of the county dis- 
appeared. Many who had left returned, and a new migration began. ‘Within 
the past two months 100 families have settled in Kit Carson county and still they 
come,” reported the Burlington Republican on February 25, 1892. 

Hopes were high in the spring of 1893, but—the drought returned. The rain- 
fall was limited—12.90 inches compared to 21.12 the year before—and therefore 
the crop of 1893 was a partial failure. The exodus began again. In the winter 
of 1893-94, the donation of seed grain was demanded, but the county commis- 
sioners refused the request. 

The year 1894 was one of the driest ever recorded for the Great Plains—8.42 
inches in eastern Kit Carson County compared with 7.67 inches in 1934. Nearly 
fifty years later, H. G. Hoskin of Burlington, Colorado, recalled that the buffalo 
grass did not start that spring southwest of Burlington.*® ‘The year 1894,” a 
settler’s wife wrote in her diary, ‘‘the grain did not sprout until after the big rain, 
June 4th.’*’? Then came hot winds, grasshoppers, and more drought. A cor- 
respondent of the Rocky Mountain News reported from Burlington under the 
date line of July 30: 
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Between the grasshoppers and the hot winds that have prevailed over this section of the 
rain belt, there is very little left to tide the farmers over the coming fall and winter. East- 
ern Colorado has just commenced to recover from the drought that prevailed during the 
early part of the season, when this latest misfortune caps the climax and leaves us practically 
without hope for the balance of the season.®* 


On August 11, a young girl in Burlington wrote to her grandparents that “there 
wasn’t a sign of a vegetable raised here.’*® The crop was a total failure.*° The 
next year, 1895, was not much better. There was another spring drought, fol- 
lowed by considerable hail and many grasshoppers.“ In the most favored 
localities only half a crop was raised. At the end of the crop year, the Rocky 
Mountain News reported that ‘Crop conditions, especially along the bottom lands 
of the Republican river and in other portions where local showers came in time 
to save the crops of wheat, oats, and corn, are such that an average of one-half 
yield has been harvested ....In many localities on the higher uplands very 
little has been realized.”® In 1896, the county experienced another drought 
during the growing season. 

The people of Kit Carson County reacted to this second drought period very 
much as they had in 1889-1890. Again, many emigrated. Of those who stayed, 
many received assistance and all adjusted their agricultural techniques to the 
semiarid environment. 

Concerning the oxodus, the young lady who wrote to her grandparents related 
that ‘‘A great many people have left the country, in fact, nearly all that could get 
away, for there are so many mortgages that compel people to stay; a few families 
left in the night. One man who did our plastering, went by moonlight, but he 
left his cattle and farm machinery that were mortgaged on the prairie.” Kit 
Carson County, which had a population of 2,472 in 1890, had only 1,580 ten 
years later—a decrease of 36 percent.® 

Again there were many, more persevering, who stayed. However, of these, 
many left temporarily to work in the irrigated valleys or in the mountains.® 
Others, as in 1891, needed assistance to tide them over the winter and spring of 
1895. 

This time help came from Denver. In February 1895, the Denver Republican 
launched a charity drive in behalf of the drought sufferers of eastern Colorado 
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and appealed for clothes, food, and money. The response was immediate and 
extensive. Articles and money came not only from Denver, but also from other 
communities of the State.*’ Clothing, shoes, flour, and beans began to pour into 
Flagler, Seibert, Vona, Claremont, and Burlington. So much material was un- 
loaded at Seibert that the correspondent of the Burlington Republican there 
thought “there will soon be clothes enough to start a first-class clothing store.’’® 
The women around Vona were “very disappointed over the aid clothes. The 
sleeves are not half large enough.’®® According to a summary which appeared 
in the Denver Republican on March 12, 1895, during the months of February and 
March 1895, the Denver Republican relief office shipped to Kit Carson County 99 
barrels and 13 boxes of clothing, 5,350 pounds of flour, 718 pounds of salt meat, 
675 pounds of corn meal, 453 pounds of beans, 3,205 pounds of potatoes, 290 
pounds of cabbage, 76 pounds of coffee, 245 pounds of fresh beef, 82 pounds of 
fresh pork, 78 cans of baking powder, 32 pounds of rolled oats, and 113 pounds of 
beets. Coal was supplied by the county and distributed at Flagler, Seibert, 
Claremont, and Burlington.”° 

Apparently there was no relief organization in the county comparable to that 
of 1891. The ministers of the various towns took charge of the distribution of 
the material." The distribution of the coal was attacked as inequitable; at 
Seibert, “some men” got “three times as much as others.” 

Seed wheat was again provided, this time by the county. On February 9, 1895, 
the county board appropriated $1,200 for seed wheat and authorized its chair- 
man, W. H. Lavington, to obtain it. Lavington returned to his former home in 
eastern Nebraska and purchased 2,000 bushels at 58 cents a bushel. This seed 
was distributed by the commissioners themselves. So many were the applicants 
that each received only 6 bushels.” All the relief material—clothing, foodstuffs, 
coal, and seed grain—was transported by the Rock Island railroad free of 
charge.” 

All who stayed gradually adjusted their agricultural techniques to the en- 
vironment. Slowly they came to realize the aridity of the region. Through 
repeated crop failures they learned that they could not farm as they had farmed 
back in the wet country. They learned “that grain growing is not the proper 
basis of successful agriculture on the Plains .. . . that farming without stock soon 
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impoverishes the man in this country.’’™ In short, they learned that*eastern 
Colorado was not a corn or wheat farmer’s country, but a cattleman’s country, 
a great pasture land. And so they turned to livestock raising. 

The droughts of the 90s were, therefore, responsible for a shift from grain farm- 
ing to cattle raising in Kit Carson County. The transition was gradual. Some 
settlers had survived the drought with the aid of their cattle; B. W. Steele noted 
in January 1891 that those who remained were ‘“‘people with some stock and other 
valuables.””* These now increased their herds. Destitute grain farmers 
bought a few head at a time, generally calves.77 This transition was hastened 
by a rise in the price of beef cattle.7* Within the seven years from 1894 to 1902, 
the number of cattle in the county increased from 4,111 to 27,701 head.7® Most 
of these animals were range cattle, Shorthorns and Herefords.*® So important 
had the range-cattle business become by 1897 that fourteen of the settler stock- 
men met at Claremont in December and organized the Kit Carson County Live- 
stock Association.** The Burlington Republican began to publish each week a 
stockman’s directory of brands and owners; in the last issue of 1899, 56 brands 
were listed.® A few of the settlers went into dairying, at least during the summer 
months, and a skimming station was established at Burlington in 1897 or 1898.* 
Some like Dr. Tuttle began to raise horses. Grain and fodder continued to be 
raised, largely for the use of livestock during the winter months. For this pur- 
pose drought-resistant sorghum and millet increased in popularity. Windmill 
irrigation of gardens became common.® 

By 1900, Kit Carson, County was again a cattle country. The Great Plains 
specialist of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, J. E. Payne, traveled 
throughout the county in 1900 and wrote a report of his observations. He 
divided the county into three parts: 


1. All south of the Rock Island railroad and nearly all west of Claremont given over to 
stock with but little grain growing. 

2. Yale, Wallet, Goff, Ashland and Burlington—stock raising is considered first by practi- 
cally all the settlers. But some plant grain hoping to harvest a crop if the season is favor- 
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able; but if the season is unfavorable, they expect a crop of forage from the grain fields. 
3. Valleys of the Landsman and South fork of the Republican—nearly all occupied by stock 
men before the wave of settlement came. Still given up to stock exclusively, except a few 
places near Seibert where men have obtained a foothold and are developing horticulture 


on a small scale.* 


In 1903, Payne again reported: 


The settlers now in Kit Carson county have settled down to stock raising with farming as 
a side issue.*? 


These settlers and the participants in the second settlement which began in 
1905 continued to raise livestock as their major economic activity until the price 
of wheat commenced to rise during the World War years. The older residents 
speak of the pre-war decades as the most prosperous the county has ever expe- 


rienced. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Among the more efficient plantation owners and managers of the ante-bellum 
Alabama black belt was Hugh Davis.!. He became a Deep South cotton planter 
in a typical manner. Most of his forebears in America were agriculturists. 
His great-grandfather, William Davis, son of a Sir John Davis of Glenmoreshire, 
Wales, emigrated to Virginia early in the eighteenth century. Immediately 
after the American Revolution, one of William Davis’ sons, Stephen, following 
the example of many others living in the seaboard region of the Upper South, 
moved westward to take up cheap land. By 1787, he had established a home 
near Lexington in Fayette County, which was shortly to become part of Ken- 
tucky when that commonwealth was admitted to the Union. Representing the 
next generation, Nathaniel Bowe Davis, son of Stephen, left Kentucky in 1817 
to participate in the third migration of which the family was a part, this time 
southward. Nathaniel Bowe settled 17 miles northwest of Huntsville, in Lime- 
stone County, Alabama, then part of the Territory of Mississippi. From that 
place several of his children in turn moved into various sections of Alabama. 
One of his sons, Hugh Davis, with whom this account is concerned, went to the 
little town of Marion in Perry County, where he arrived in December 1834. 
He maintained his residence in the county until his death on June 6, 1862. 

From his arrival in Marion until January 1848, Davis’ chief concern was his 
lucrative law practice. Being a lawyer in a region like the black belt, however, 
he had many opportunities to acquire cheap land, particularly land which passed 
from the possession of many unsuccessful early settlers of Perry County. His 
first purchase was made in May 1839, and by April 1847, he had bought 1,270 
acres of farm land which in most cases had been offered for taxes. 

At the beginning of 1848, he began his planter career and, in December 1851, 
closed his law office in Marion and moved to his plantation.’ It was located 
about 10 miles southeast of Marion and was named “Beaver Bend” because it 
bordered a point by that name on the Cahaba River. For fourteen and a half 


1 In 1940-41 and 1941-42, the writer held Southern grants-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council. This article is a partial result of the research he is conducting on pre- 
Civil War plantation practices in the Alabama black belt. 

2 Weymouth T. Jordan, ed., ‘‘ ‘System of Farming at Beaver Bend,’ Alabama, 1862,”’ 
Journal of Southern History, 7:76-84 (February 1941); Marion (Alabama) Commonwealth, 
June ?, 1862; Hugh Davis Farm Book, Nov. 30, 1854. 

3See Jordan, ‘“‘ ‘System of Farming at Beaver Bend,’ Alabama,”’ 76-77; Hugh Davis 
Farm Book, Dec. 18, 1851. 
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years, he evolved a comprehensive system of plantation management which may 
be considered typical of the more enlightened planters of his region. Although 
he never reached the point of self-sufficiency, he worked always toward that end, 
At his death he owned 5,138 acres of farm land and 11 lots in Marion; stock, 
consisting of mules, horses, cows, hogs, bulls, oxen, sheep, and goats, with an 
appraisal value of $5,152; farm produce on hand, including cotton, corn, fodder, 
peas, potatoes, rice, pork, linseed oil, salt, and rough wool, $14,524; household 
goods, $2,379.25; notes outstanding, $2,947.32; and 78 slaves, $63,965. On 
January 3, 1863, before the two executors of his will were allowed to perform their 
duties, they were ordered to file bonds for the total sum of $240,000. Most of 
Davis’ property was amassed between 1848 and 1862, or during the period when 
his important interest was the management of Beaver Bend. 

In order better to accomplish his ends, Davis established many rules of pro- 
cedure for his overseers and slaves. They were set forth in his Farm Book, which 
is now in the possession of Mrs. L. I. Davis and sons, Thad and N. J., of Perry 
County, Alabama. It is believed that there are few collections of rules for the 
operation of ante-bellum black-belt plantations in existence which are as concise 
as well as all-inclusive. 

The rules as here printed are arranged in the order of their establishment, and 
the dates in brackets immediately following the headings indicate their chrono- 
logical place in the Farm Book. The ‘Contract with Overseer [October 20, 
1856]” is from the Hugh Davis Papers, also in the possession of Mrs. L. I. Davis. 
In preparing the transcription for printing, special care has been taken to follow 
the capitalization, spelling, and punctuation of the original text. However, 
italics for the numerical beginnings in the paragraphs has been followed uni- 
formly, and Roman type has been substituted for italic letters in the headings of 
the various sets of rules. The text following the numerations has also been 
paragraphed rather than indented as in the manuscripts. 


THE MANAGEMENT RULES 
GENERAL Rutes & Directions Every Year [January 1, 1848] 


First. Let the plows Start the 15th January 

Second. Begin to plant corn 15th February 

Third. Begin to plant cotton 15th March 

Fourth. Keep Stock in the lots & out of the fields 

Fifth. Buy neithfer] meat nor bread, 

Sixth. See that everything keeps its proper place 

Seventh. Who is that faithful & wise Steward, whom his employer Shall make ruler 
over his Household, to give them their portion of meat in due Season? He, whom, his 
employer, when he cometh Shall find So doing. Luke XII, 42 & 43. 

Eighth. But if the Steward Shall Say in his heart, my Employer delayed (cometh 
Seldom) his coming & Shall begin to beat the men-servants & the maidens & to eat & 


4 Ibid., 77. See also Perry County, Alabama, Deed Record, Books E-O; Perry County, 
Inventory of Estates, I, 928-935; and Perry County, Minutes, Probate Court, K, 67-86 
(all in Office of the Probate Court in the Courthouse at Marion, Alabama). 
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drink & to be drunken, the Employer will come in a day when he looketh not for him & 
will cut in sunder the contract & say: thou mayest no longer be Steward here: 

Ninth. And those Servants which know the Stewards well and the masters rules and 
do not according thereto, Shall be beaten with many Stripes. But he that knew them 
not Shall receive very few Stripes: 


Spectra, RvuLEs TO THE OVERSEER [January 1, 1848] 


First. No negro Shall come to the quarters or cabins what shall not first report him- 
self to the overseer 

Second. No Negro Shall leave the place without permission at any time, even when 
starting to see his wife® 

Third. No negro to feed his chickens out of the corn crib of the master. 

Fourth. No negro to be allowed to sell fruit under any circumstances, nor to gather 
to eat except when the overseer allows it. 

Fifth. No Negro to go into the River Except [when] the overseer is present’ 

Sixth. The overseer will give after the middle of June two hours intermission in the 
middle of the day from field labor. Of this time, half an hour is to be devoted to feeding 
the teams; one hour to eating & resting & the remaining half hour to currying rubbing & 
washing the mules. The first & last half hours the overseer is to be present with the 
hands unless a good Excuse exists 

Seventh. No food to be left in troughs or racks, after feed time but to be put away 
carefully for next time. 

Eighth. No fences to be taken down or left so, nor any rails left lying down when 
accidently off. 

Ninth. No Stock of any kind to be allowed to run in the feed lot or Stables, and all 
gates and doors must be closed 

Tenth. Any breachs of these rules are to be censured for the first time & punished with 
stripes for the Second as between the overseer & hands.*® 

Eleventh. Mending & repairing to be done at the earliest time convenient. 

Twelvth. When the employer has observed a violation of these rules at two successive 
weekly visits it is understood that the overseer knows, or has observed, it & approves it, 
& is answerable for it.® 


5In rules 7, 8, and 9 Davis merely paraphrased Luke 12:42, 43, 45-48, for his own pur- 
poses. It is worthy of note that he substituted the word “‘Employer’’ for the word “‘Lord.” 
Here is an example, too, of a portion of the Bible which Southern planters took to be a sanc- 
tion of slavery. 

6 This rule was apparently strictly enforced, for on May 4, 1856, Davis wrote in his 
Farm Book: ‘‘My negroes to wit: Wash George and Old Sol call for permits to go to Mr. 
Rose’s [a neighbor of Davis]—this is granted for today—But is positively to be refused to 
one and all hereafter.’’ 

7 Despite this rule, on one occasion a Davis Negro drowned in the Cahaba River. The 
incident was described by the overseer as follows: ‘‘This evening the men was all in the 
river bathing and Ralph drowned him selfe—which was hurtful to all and much loss to the 
imployer—the caracter of this boy was prudent and true to his businis.’”"—Hugh Davis 
Farm Book, June 4, 1853. 

8 Ibid., passim, contains no evidence that Davis himself ever whipped his slaves. When 
the task was necessary it was performed by the overseers. 

® Davis did not move from Marion to his plantation until December 18, 1851. 
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RvULES AND REGULATIONS CONTINUED FROM 1848 [January 1, 1851] 


First. No one of the negroes Shall have or exercise any authority or power over the 
other negroes or hands or use the whip at all. 

Second. No Negro Shall have power or leave to trade by buying or Selling from other 
negroes off the plantation, except by written orders mentioning the things to be bought 
or Sold (and any negro breaking this rule Shall forfeit his Crop for the first offence & be 
punished for the Second).!° 

Third. No Negro Shall work of nights for himself Except as have a trade & then only 
in the winter time & two nights in the week then. 

Fourth. No negro to be considered Sick till he comes to the overseer & makes it known 
& all negroes So Soon as they become Sick are required to report themselves as Sick. 

Fifth. Directions for the Sick. When a negro reports himself, first give him a Sobelia 
puke, 3 times in 24 hours—If he refuses or neglects to take the medicine, give 39 lashes & 
Send him back to field, unless the fever is very high, in which case Send for me. 

Sixth. A Sobile puke is thus prepared: 2 tea Spoons of Sobelia in a pint & a half pitcher 
—2 teaspoons of Composition & two of Nervene in another pitcher—put in each a pint 
& half of hot water—mix & Stir & then Stand half an hour—Dose } tea cup full every 15 
minutes, till copious puking. The nervene in the Sobelia is Said to be best." 


Ruies & ReGuLATIONS TO My OvERSEER BY Wuicu To GIVE SaTISFACTION & Earn 
Datty [June 17, 1854] 


First. Rise and blow his horn by daylight & not after. 

Second. See one Set of hands (plows or hoes) Start to work & go to the other Set & 
See they have Started right then take Breakfast—either at house or in the field as Suits 
his work best. 

Third. Take his place in the rear of the hinder most hoe hands and closely examine 
each row for weeds & grass—pulling up what may be left & hold each hand responsible 
for leaving his row foul—about 11 Oclock go to the plows—Examine the work closely— 
See the furrows are straight & the land thoroughly plowed—according to the direction. 
Also examine each mule—his gear, Collars, & Shoulders if Suspected to be out of order— 
Stay with the plows till feeding time— 

Fourth. At 12 Ock. the Overseer is to be at the crib to unlock the door himself—give 
out feed & relock the door—then go to the Stable, examine the Stalls & troughs and See 
the food is in them—then he and the plow hands take dinner—then go to the Stable, 


10 The portion of this rule which Davis placed in parentheses was “‘repealed’’ at some 
later date. In this connection Davis wrote in his Farm Book on Apr. 14, 1856: ‘‘I promised 
my men if my [cotton] crop is kept clean of grass & weeds—to allow them to Sell a waggon 
load of watermelons for their benefit, the money to be divided among the men.’’ Moreover, 
by April 24, 1857, he began the practice of turning over to his slaves a piece of land which 
they worked for their own benefit. As he described the plan, all profit from the Negroes’ 
land was to be divided ‘‘according to the work—their behavior,—their married or Single 
condition—In Such way that good work and good Conduct Shall receive Suitable prefer- 
ences—The land to be worked by all in Common & in my time—No work of nights or Sun- 
days—nor when my cotton is grassy in the drill.’’—Jbid. 

11 Davis later ‘‘suspended’”’ rules 5 and 6. Descriptions of many domestic cures em- 
ployed by another ante-bellum Alabama planter may be found in Weymouth T. Jordan, 
ed., ‘“Martin Marshall’s Book: Herb Medicine,’’ Alabama Historical Quarterly, 2:443-459 
(Winter 1940), and his ‘‘Martin Marshall’s Book: Homemade Medicine,” ibid., 3:117-129 
(Spring 1941). 
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curry off the mules & gear up & Start out with the plows— the overseer to be with the 
hands when the plows Start. Then return to his place with the hoes & there remain till 
night except a visit to the plows—or his Stock requires looking to. 

Fifth. At night the overseer to unlock his crib, give out feed—See his teams dressed 
off, lock his doors & take Supper & make entries in the farm book of the days work, blow 
his horn at 9 Ock & retire to Sleep— 

Sixth. The overseer will in no case Stop a plow or hoe to attend to Small extra jobs 
which he has Skill or Strength enough to do himself— 

Seventh. He is not to Stop his work to talk to persons passing along the road—he is 
not to Set upon the fence whilst his hands are at work—nor to get into the Shade of a tree 
to avoid the SunShine—These practices are common enough with the younger portion of 
overseers, but are a disgrace to a business man— 

Eighth. None of the authority given to the overseer by the Employer is to be given 
to any of the negroes by the overseer. An overseer is only wanted, because negroes cant 
be trusted. 

Ninth. Everything that belongs to the plantation must be carefully preserved, how- 
ever Small. The owner may give, but the overseer must deny. 

Tenth. The overseer must hide all his faults if possible from the negroes—but if not 
possible then never in any event whatever request or require the negroes to conceal his 
faults from the employer—In Such case the overseer is unmanned—better to retire at 
once from a place he can but disgrace, when afraid his hands will tell on him— 

Eleventh. For every theft of Pigs, Chickens or other poultry the overseers wages will 
be increased } dollar if discovered by his vigilance. 

Twelvth. For every 100 pounds of Pork raised & killed he will recefi]ve a bounty of 
50 cents if [his contract is] Continued to End of the year and [the meat] is raised by his 
own attention & care. 


CoNTRACT WITH OVERSEER [October 20, 1856] 


Articles of agreement made and entered into between Hugh Davis on the one part 
and Thomas J. Parnell both now in the County of Perry—Witness that Said Davis doth 
hereby agree to engage the services of said Parnell to oversee and manage his plantation, 
negroes & business of Planting on & near the Cahaba River, whereon Said Davis now re- 
sides under Such Rules & regulations as Said Davis may prescribe & direct from time to 
time, for and during the year A. D. 1857, unless this Contract is ended before the end of 
Said year according to a Stipulation to be inserted herein after—at & for the Sum of 
Three Hundred & fifty Dollars to be at the end of Said year in cash paid with also Three 
Hundred pounds of Pork-Meat for the use of Said Parnells family & so much meal as may 
be necessary & proper for Supplying Said Family with bread during the time he may be 
employed as Such overseer. 

Second. It is further contracted and agreed that the cooking for said Parnells family 
Shall & may be done by the Plantation Cook of Said Davis, but it is also agreed that after 
the cooking is done, the Said Parnell is to have the provisions carried to his table & his 
table Services done by Servants of his own providing—as also all the Services of his 
housekeeping. 

Third. It is further agreed that the washing for Said Parnells family Shall be done by 
Said Plantation Cook, also the ironing—The washing and Ironing of Plain Clothes is here 
meant & for fine Clothes the washing & Ironing is not provided to be done by Said Davis 


or Said Cook. 
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Fourth. Said Davis contracts for no regular kept horse for Said Parnell to ride, but 
agrees that for necessary riding about the plantation the Said Parnell may use a horse, 
Whenever not required to be in the plow, or other plantation work—and also may use 
Such horse in going to Church from time to time. 

Fifth. Said Parnell engages to give his attention & Care faithfully to the duties of 
overseer on Said plantation—in caring for the Slaves—the Stock of all kinds—The utensils 
of the farm & the provisions to be used on the place—using his best Skill and endeavours 
to promote the interest & welfare of Said Davis whilst So engaged. 

Sixth. And it is hereby Stipulated & agreed that either one of the Said parties hereto, 
may whenever he becomes dis[s]atisfied in his mind & that it is for his interest & advantage 
to put an end to this agreement the Same Shall be ended & closed upon one days notice 
given for that object & the Services on the one part & the wages on the other Shall! no 
longer be required or exacted by either party of the other. 

Seventh. It is further hereby promised and agreed by Said Davis that he will pay to 
Said Parnell for Said Services the Said Sum of Three Hundred & fifty Dollars in money 
payable the first day of Jany 1858. That he will provide Said Parnells family three 
hundred pounds of Pork—and Supply them with bread during the year 1857 if this Con- 
tract Continues in force during that time and a place to live in, being the House now on 
the place known as the overseers house. 

Eighth. It is further agreed that this Contract Shall be Signed by the parties hereto 
& then left with Mr. O{[smond] T. Jones [a brother-in-law of Davis who operated a plan- 
tation near Beaver Bend], who will give copies to either party on request. Given under 
our hands & Seals this 20th day of Oct 1856. 

Teste Hugh Davis 
H. Holmes [?] Thomas J. Parnell 


REGULATIONS [January 3, 1861] 


First. The first duty of the overseer is to blow a horn or ring a bell at daylight for all 
hands to rise and prepare for work as early as there is sufficient light 

Second. As soon as feeding is done the overseer is expected to repair to the several 
places of work to overtake stragglers if any, and see they start for a good days work; he 
is expected to see all provision troughs & have them kept well cleaned 

Third. He is expected to keep the water trough quite full when the drawers leave it 
every evening 

Fourth. Men alone are required to feed and perform all lot work at the close of every 
day. The women are required when work is done in the field to sweep their houses and 
yards and receive their supper at the call of the cook, after which they may sew or knit 
but not leave their houses otherwise 

Fifth. On corn shelling night the women shock the corn and carry away the shocks 
to the cows, all helping together. 

Sixth. Supper is to be carried by cook and food carriers and left at their houses at 
breakfast and dinner and no one is to be at the cook shelter except cook and carriers and 
each hand is to furnish his own vessels" 


12 For two and a half years, rations were given out to Beaver Bend Negroes on each 
Saturday afternoon. On July 6, 1850, however, Davis wrote in his Farm Book: ‘‘Directed 
change of time from Saturday to Monday for giving meal to the hands. Also to have the 
meal kept in the Smoke House & there measured.’’ His reason for this change in time for 
distribution of meal was the Negroes’ habit of gorging themselves on Saturday night and 
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Seventh. At 9o’clock horn blows which calls every one to his place of rest at night and 
further travelling out of doors and all communications between house servants and those 
at the cabins strictly forbidden after that hour 

Eighth. All washing and mending done at the quarters for plantation hands 


[SpecraL ADVICE TO THE OVERSEER, March 4, 1861] 


Get all [rules] by heart and repeat them as at Scholars in Grammar." These rules are 
referred to in our contract & are the consideration looked to most watchfully by me & 
my eyes are prone to see.... Have no other rules in conflict—in them lies my pleasure 
& profit & Iam in hopes your own too. All departures are Hazzardous. Mr. Bates made 
a fortune by observing the maxim, ‘“‘Obey orders, if you break owners.” His case Shows 
each will get rich. So can you & I 

Make this known to all—The plantation hands will be divided into several divisions 
or squads each with a leader according to work and the overseer will give each leader 
his orders for the day’s work with his own voice and no one else is to be obeyed— 


SysTeM OF FarMING AT BEAVER BEND, Its Princrpies, Irs RULES AND 
Irs Reauiations [June 1, 1862]'* 


The principles concern the proprietor alone 

The rules concern the proprietor & his manager or substitute 

The regulations concern the employer the manager or overseer and the hands on the 
place 

First. The “principle” is that the plantation must be governed by a code of love suited 
to the patriarchal rather than the civil The employer having the first rank, the over- 
seer the second, and third and last the negroes according to their intelligence and fidelity 

Second. The first in rank lays down the principles the rules and the regulations. The 
second in rank is to keep all the rules and enforce them on the place and see that the regula- 
tions are carried out. Third the negrows [sic] are to perform the work well under the 
overseer and behave themselves with good manners and strict discipline 
The object of the proprietor is to buy neither bread nor meat nor any thing that can be 
made on the place—to require there shall be made on the place the articles following: 
all plow stocks, ax handles, hoe helves, harness], horse collars, leading lines, and well 
ropes. Besides such articles as are usually wanted and made at a plantation work shop 
and blacksmith shop. 
It is also the proprietors object to make and save the largest possible quantity of manure 
with which to feed the plants, such as corn, cotton small grain and garden vegetables and 
to this end the horse lot the cow pen, the sheep pound an[d] hog styles must be carefully 
saved up and stowed away without loss 
It is also the purpose of the proprietor, to plant cultivate and gather a corn crop sufficient 


Sunday after receiving their rations. The result for them was a shortage of food before the 
next weekend. For Davis it meant complaints, possible illness of his slaves, and added 
expense. His final solution of the problem was the appointment of a plantation cook who 
rationed out all food.—Ibid. 

13 Davis was here referring his overseer to all the rules which had been established at 
Beaver Bend since January 1848, thus indicating that his rules were of a cumulative nature. 

14 This last set of rules was published under the title, ‘“‘ ‘System of Farming at Beaver 
Bend,’ Alabama, 1862,’’ in the Journal of Southern History, 7:78-84 (February 1941), and 
is reprinted with the permission of Fred C. Cole, managing editor of the Journal. 
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for the wants of the plantation—say plant half as much the land in cotton with also 
oats—one acre to each horse and mule besides peas etc. etc 

Again, it is another principle in my system to plant and raise vegetables in sufficient 
quantities to supply the hands three times every day—to sow half an acre of wheat to 
the hand and three acres for the family in gardens 

It is my purpose moreover to plant and cultivate a cotton crop which shall yield every 
good season one 500 Ibs. bale to every one acre and a half planted and to cultivate twelve 
acres to the hand average 

It is also my plan to keep all my stock under fence—in pastures such as wood lands, 
grass and small grain, and to be fed at night with cotton seed, hay etc 

In order to avoid the charge of a want of notice on the part of all concerned these prin- 
ciples, rules and regulations are required to be read at the commencement of, and every 
subsequent three months during the year and as often as any body shall require it 

In order to remember past transactions of the farm a daily record shall be made in 
short stating the things most worthy to be recorded—how much well or ill done, all in- 
crease, all lost with the causes and manner, the quantities harvested, the prices sold for 
and the interest on capital, as near as may be the contents of the place in acres, and by 
whom measured, and the production as compared with former years 

It is required that in all plowing before planting the ground shall be broken up as deep 
as your teams will allow and all plowing after seeds are planted shall be quite light, per- 
haps the first plowing of corn excepted 

It is advisable to push hands and teams fast in the early part of the season, say till 
first June after which call off two hours free from labor at noon. 

From Ist May till Ist Oct. the negro quarters must be cleaned up, white-washed and 
scoured: and at all seasons the negroes must appear on Sunday morning with clean 
clothes on for the next week 

The hog feeder is expected to do his full duty in respect to food raw and cooked; to 
count often and report faithfully the number of hogs, sows & pigs, and the same rule will 
apply to the stock feeder 

In all matters not specially provided for sound reason and common sence [sic] may be 
called in as guides, but the practice on other plantations will only lead astray where these 
guides are rejected 


The following rules are established for the guidance of the overseer. 
Duty 


First The overseer is expected to use his best skill and ability to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the employer in order to which he should study well the Principles, Rules, and 
Regulations in force on the place, so as to understand and believe in them to which end 
they are recorded in the farm books. 


Locks 


Second It is his duty and he is expected to lock up all houses wherein stock and pro- 
visions are kept and in which tools are kept, and to keep the keys from any and all ne- 
groes and to give no privileges to one over another nor any authority to one over another 


Little Matters 


Third Again it is his duty and his employers interest to see that all things of value 
to the master shall be preserved scrupulously and kept under his own attention;—Such 
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as meal-Bags, Spinning cotton, extra tools not in use, iron, coal, peas, rice, broom corn, 
wagon gear, cotton sacks, etc. etc. which negroes too often desire to have charge of, and 
overseers to[o] negligently assent to. My maxim being an agent may give liberally of 
his, but should be stingy with what belongs to his employers 


Punishment 


Fourth It is my rule that all discipline and punishment should be enforced by the 
overseer himself and not by or through his leaders; and shall be inflicted by a broad leath- 
ern flail or strap and not by whips, switches or cowhides and all punishment should be 
administered for the purpose of humane discipline and free from passion 


Protection to Negroes 


Fifth Fully acknowledging responsibilities of the Masters not only for wholesome dis- 
cipline but a merciful protection to those whome [sic] the laws of God and man have 
placed under his, my charge; it is allowed and can not be denied, and would not be denied 
except for purposes of cruelty and deception, that each and every slave shall communicate 
to the master all things proper to be known, in the masters judgment, especially such as 
have reference to his food and its supply, his clothing, or the deficiency thereof, his punish- 
ment, the quantity an[d] cause thereof, the existence of any known immorality and the 
parties engaged in it etc.—he (said slave) being responsible for any false communications 
according to the Masters judgment 


Dissolution 


Sixth It is my rule that contracts with overseers are mutually entered into for the 
interest of both and cand [sic] be determined by either party at his own option after which 
the relations and contract between the parties cease and the wages to that time shall be 


due the 1st. January following 
Sickness 


Seventh The manager or overseer is required to report all sick persons at an early time 
and see that they be attended to during their sickness and is expected to be able to deter- 
mine sickness from health by the usual signs as indicated by the skin, the tongue, the pulse 


etc. etc. 
Freedom of Speech 


Eighth The employers and overseer or manager are entitled to the freest interchange 
of opinion, each is invited to ask all questions that concern the Principles, Rules & Regula- 
tions and their fulfillment by both employer and overseer and hands; and all concealment 
will be regarded as proceeding from neglect or other cause not as commendable Any 
person understanding this system, and consenting to be bound by it who knowingly and 
intentionally violate[s] the rules or regulations will be regarded as dissatisfied with his 
place and is expected to resign his contract and repetition of the violation of any rule or 


regulation will be regarded as intentional 
Lights 
Ninth It is further prescribed, that no lights, fire or lamps shall be carried within the 
gin-house cornhouse or other place so liable to take fire and in case a lantern is necessary 


— 
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in the stable or stalls it may only be used in the hands of the overseer and not in the hands 
of any negro— 


Lost Time 


Tenth It is moreover proper and right that all loss of time or absence from the owner’s 
business either from sickness or other causes whereby the employer has to get other help 
or sustain inconvenience therefrom is to be borne by the party while sick or being absent 


Repairs 


Eleventh It is also directed that all repairs of tools, fences, ditches, houses, roads and 
farm implements should be made at early convenience and not allowed . . . to remain out 
of condition till the time when wanted for use. My Maxim is that the wear and tear, and 
breakage of tools of every day must be mended before the next day 


Order 


Twelvth It is expected that all things valuable should have a proper place and should 
alway[s] be in that place—such as wagons and wagon bodies in their shelters, gear in their 
houses, plows in their rooms, hoes in the rack, axes in each negro’s house or in the over- 
seers keeping, and provisions of every kind under dry roofs, for it seems bad to the Masters 
eye to behold hoes & plows scattered over the fields; gear left out at night and hame 
strings tied while the hands ride home 


Pests 


Thirteenth It is also expected after laying by the crop the overseer will . . . attend to 
and destroy such troublesome growths as come up and mature before frost; such as chicken 
corn, sheep burrs, morning glories and such like 


Regulations prescribed by the employer, to wit: : 
Equality 
First No negro shall have authority over the others or to whip them. 
Trade 


Second No negro shall have permission to trade, buying or selling to and from other 
negroes residing off the place nor shall they make purchases of white people except by 
written orders, mentioning the things to be bought or sold and ali things bought and 
brought to the place must be exhibited to the overseer or master and for every offense 
against this rule the offender shall receive twenty stripe[s] from the master or overseer 


Crops 


Third No negro shall have any crop nor work at night except by permission of the 
overseer or master This has reference to night work and not to a crop 


Debts 


Fourth All claims by way of debts among the negroes are strictly forbidden and the 
overseer is not to enforce them, and any such claim resulting in a quarrel or fight will be 
strictly punished 
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Risings 
Fifth The over seer will blow his horn on call on all hands at day light to rise and 
prepare for work 


Feeding 


Sixth Next the feeding of all Stock should be done as quick as possible and in well 
cleaned troughs under the eyes of the overseer so far as the horses and mules are con- 
cerned—when the hands will repair to their several places of work under the watch of 
the overseer who will see if there be any strag[g]lers and also see that a start for a good 
days work be had 


Watering 

Seventh The overseer is expected to see that the water trough be quite full every night 

when the water drawers quit 
Eighth [sic] 

Eighth In attending to all other stock he is required two nights each week to be present 
at their troughs examine their food, inquire as to their condition, their number, where 
they are kept at pasture,—to take one hour each day after breakfast examining their 
condition, their number and place of pasture and supplies of food, correcting any errors 
or deficiencies that may be in his power. Attention to this will be praiseworthy neglect 
blame worthy and the overseer will take great pains to ascertain which is due 


Night Work 
Ninth The men alone are required to feed and perform all lot work at the close of 
every day. The women are required, when the field work is done, to go directly to their 
houses and engage in sweeping, fetching water for their families, receiving their suppers 
from the meal carriers to be sent by the cook after which they may sew, knit or patch but 
in no event to leave their houses or yard or go visiting 


Corn Shelling 


Tenth On corn shelling night the women will assist in shucking the corn and carry the 
shucks to the cow house—all shucking together and all carrying together 


Food 


Eleventh All meals are to be carried by the cook and food carriers to the hands where 
they work at breakfast [and] dinner and at supper to be carried to their houses by the 
food carriers—in every one’s own vessel and no hand, man or woman, is to stay at the 
cook shelter except the cook and suckling women engaged with their babies. 


Sleep 


Twelvth All hands are required to retire to their rooms for rest at nine o-clock P. M. 
or as soon as a horn or other signal calls off and should any hand be missing five minutes 
after and should not answer the call of the overseer or any leader he may direct any one 
sO missing shall receive twenty stripes—and any negro falling to sleep in the open air or 
any out house shall receive twenty stripes 
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Leaders 


Thirteenth The overseer is expected to have and name as many leaders as there are 
divisions of work, who will be required to superintend his squad in the absence of the 
overseer and report the conduct of all under him—and to be responsible for the truth and 
accuracy of his reports These names may be uttered at the direction of the employer as 
also the hands of which a squad may be composed—especially as to plough men and 


hoe hands 


Tomorrows Orders 


Fourteen Every leader or head man is to appear before the overseer at his house, 
before the horn blows for calling off, to report for his squad, and receive orders for the 
next day—all such reports must be strictly tested as to accuracy by after examining when 
not known at the time to be correct 


Cook 


Fifteenth The plantation cook under the supervision and orders of the overseer, to 
cook for himself and the plantation hands, having their breakfast at or before one hour 
by sun in the morning—dinner at or before noon—supper at or before sun down—and 
at all times quickly shared out to the different hands and delivered to the food carriers 
one of which she is to be when necessary 


Babies 
Sixteenth Every suckling woman is regarded as half a hand and is to be allowed three 
quarters of an hour to attend to her baby besides the time for going and coming and shall 
be kept at work nearer than half a mile 
Meals 
Seventeenth—All bread corn must be ground at home and must be carefully measured 


or weighed— 
Teamsters 


18th Every wagoner, ploughman or other hand having charge of a team must account 
for all accidents or loosage which occurs while with him unless he calls attention before 
he starts or bring some writing whereby it occur[rljed—damage penalty from 10 to 39 
stripes 

Passes 

19th No hand is to be absent from the place without a... written pass and no pass 
shall be given to send away any negro at night except on the masters business and with 
his consent 


Immorality 


20th All cursing, quarrelling, fighting and all violations of the right of husband and 
wife and such other immorality will meet with chastisement From 10 to 50 stripes is 
the general measure of punishment for stated offenses according to their grade 
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